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ANTED. — An Assistant for the Concord (N. H. 
on March 26. Salary for the first 


vs CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
cured. Water K. (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
od tee Send for circular to No. Cambridgé, Mass 


North American Review, 
JANUARY, 1877. 


I. Points in American rican Politics. 
Ricuarp H. Dana, Jr. 
Il. Dantel Deronda...........- Epwin P. 
Richard Wagner's Theories of Music. 


E. GryzANowskI. 
IV. Bret Harte.. S. Napa. 
Vv. The Triamph of ‘Darwinism... JoHN Fiskg. 
VI. The Eastern Question...... Epwin L. Gopxn. 


VIL. Contemporary Lite 
PRICE $1.00, 


CH Beginning with the Number, THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVI W ll appear ONCE IN 
Two MONTHS. Its more went issue, and the eminent 
writers engaged for it, will enable it to discuss promptly and 
thoroughly the vital questions of the time—political, eco- 
nomical, industial, ectentific, educational, literary, 


and moral. 
The REVIEW is not the 


sect, school, 
clique, or of its editors, but Fhe the best on thinkers, 
scientists, statesmen, writers, and critics of the day. 


TERMS: $5.00 a year in advance. Single Number, 
$1.00. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


JAS, B. OSGOOD & CO. Publishers, 
Winthrop Square, Boston. 


Johni Wiley & Sons, EL 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORE, 


Publish the following long-approved PREPARATORY, 
COLLEGE SCIENTIFIC, AND POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, by Prof. S. Epwp. Warren. 


Free-hand Geometrical Drawing and Lettering. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

Elementary Plane Problems, 

Drafting Instruments, Ma 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Elementary Projection or Plan and Elevation 
peas ng, with Shadows & Isometric Drawing. | Classical, 
12m0, $1.50. 

Elementary ] Perspective of Forms and Shadows. 
12m0, $1.00. 

Descriptive Geom +» Complete Solutions, 
Figures, Examples for ice. 8vo, cloth, 50. 

Shades & Shadows. Concisely comprehensive. 8yo, $3. 

Lines Perspective. General and Practical Problems. 


vO, $3. 
Machine and Drawing. Principles 
of Gearing, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 


ramo, cloth, $1.2 
» and Opera- 


$7.50. 
Stereotomy: Problems in Stone Cutting. 8vo. | Sept. 2oth. 


cloth, $2. 50. 
For full Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars, Terms, &c., 
aidress as above. For sale by all leading booksellers. 


*,* J. WILEY & SONS’ new complete Descriptive Cat- 
alogue sent gratis on application. 102 a 


Harvard University, 1877. 
Lawrence Scientific School. 


Laboratory Instruction in Science on Saturdays 
for Teachers and Persons who intend 
to become Teachers. 


The following courses will begin on Saturday, Janu 

and be continued each oad Saturday May 26. 

given, for less than persons. 
ee course wi. im advance to 

Allen Danforth, Bursar, 

I. Vat the Meum N. S. Shaler and Assistant Davis. 


of Comparative Zodlogy, from 214 to 


Il. brivtcy by Prof. T. Trowbridge and Assistant Peirce. 
At Lawrence Hall, from 11 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
III. Borany, by Prof. G. L. Goodale and Assistant Wilson. 
At the Botanic A.M. P.M. 
IV. by and Assistant Faxon. 
Museum Zedlogy, from g to 
For further information, address the instructors at Cam- 


e. whe mesa to attend are requested sotily 
» to 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 


The 17th year begins October 2. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cos, is so lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten the the morning. 

With this new adaptation of Lf ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the K: cod Form 
creased, the Alphabets of Color bed 
and the child so prepared for the Alpha 
that learning to read becomes a 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occu 
more thoroughly and with better results in 
other system. A new set of material, cheap 
arranged by and manufactured coy for Mise, Gos 
and Families supplied. Material, also, 

Words,” 24 vols., ta be made by the children, 


Kindergarten Groods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material, 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


Price List Free. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
f (M) Aug. f 


ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No. 10 Somerset St, Boston. Boston, CBstablished A.D, 1860.) 


is an’ 


“oka without Address D 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


AOCIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
land, Cal. wea sons in August, and closes in May. 
Prof. J. A. Bawrow. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
Medical tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parpgs, 426 East 26th street. 


Dean, oO. Bos Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
INSTITUTE. Scientific 
H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


INSTITUTE TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 18 address Samusi Knee- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 az 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCHOOL of Vale 
Gollege. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


Year, in advance, $3.00. 
Published Weekly. } 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vit. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hawry Priest, Principal. 8022 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
igh F. D. M., 


HAMPTON Normal’ and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. Armstrone. oo 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. ¥. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Wartxins, Ph. D. St 


IDE SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 
and School for Ladies 
Boarding nw, Young 


GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 56 


HIGH SCHOO Nb, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
per year, including board during Term time and 
advance, quarterly. 
Winter Term ins on Monday, Nov. 21, 1876. 
o6 RTHUR W. BROWN, Principal. 


YSTIC INSTITUTE, 
Conn. 


A pleasant home, with thorough 
class or private. All branches ame Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtiyn, A. 62 


Dyer COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
ear will open Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 
Sept. em as resources, among the best in the country. 
Biblical, Prepara For cata- 

logues address Lucius H. D.D., Prest. 82 


Borex UNIVERSITY. Hight Colleges and Schools 

Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 

PATTEN. $2 zz 
Wisconsin. For cata- 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, 
logue address President A. L. Cuarm. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY. , (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
er nag > 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 

For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 
COLLEGE, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. Strrone, D.D. 
DBvBr COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
i Scientific, and Normal courses of ; ex- 

penses moderate; climate unri 32m 


DAzBTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrrx, D.D., LL.D. 


KNOX COLLEGE, Galesb Titinois. 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the canbe ULBERT. 


MABIETTA COLLEGE, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prien I. W. Anprews. 


Gmarson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 

lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, ALzx. Burns, D. 79 

UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 


and 


Boston). E. H. Caran, President. For Catalogue 
address Prof. 


Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, 


Ane Sritie, LL. Provost, 
Prot J..P. of LL. Dy Prove 
Middletown, Conn. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Three courses Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


a 
receive information in 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


the instructors of their purpose beforehand. 
of Educa- 
$5 t0 $20 PER DAY at home. Samples worth $5 


ALE LLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 


MAFLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 
location and and artistic — 
superior, Rey. C. V. Spar, Principal. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mais. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. A Prine. 


READ INSTITUTE, 
Confessedly ORCESTER, for ladies in 
best seminaries for young x3 
New England. Send for catalogue.’ — la 
Greens, Principal. 
INSTITUTE for Y¥ 
Rieck (on the Hudson), Reckiand Co, . Address 
ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 


COLLEGE, near Philadelphia, 
uuder the care of Friends. For catalogue address Ep- 
warp Macitt, Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Pa. 9622 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Young Ladies, 23 


course.of secure a thoro -BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
for the Scientific ESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. Address Principal. 
GT. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St, Johnsbury, Vt 
LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. || ing. y to Prine 
J 
Barry Title a Mass. PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, S 
Song or BY tie oldest ex in the State, Ss Mass. For particulars address M. C 
M. STEW ART, Franklin, Mass. Address Miss Annie Principal. 101 £2 W SEMINARY, Eastham Mass. 
HAPPELL HILL Female Co in its ts for Classical and Scientific 
OCUTION, } Oultere Oct | Hill: Texas. Rev. D. wo Rev. Mt. Wusrom, 87 
ttention t | ae _ EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, M 'T NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Mardoch Merdoch, Stacy Baxter, aculty ‘of Oratory D superior, charges low. Princ. gitf N. T. est Newton, Mass. 
rovide ie m 
DIRECTORY Send for to Rew, Gan Gamers, Preis. learnis in the State Send et 
. W. Warner, Princi 3422 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College| T,ASELE, SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, tages, Chante Pri NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
French and Ger-] (YONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


M4**- NORMAL ART. 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


4844 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcasTer. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 


HODE-ISLAND STATE — SCHOOL 


ears. 
Course for special classes of students. 


or information, J. C, 


most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


est Lebanon, 
REGORY, LL. Regent. MASS. 
COLLEGE OF oRICULIORE, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass The next term will begin Sept. 7. 
DA OWARD, Fri ent. 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. MASS. 
yjows COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. For catalogues address nei A. G. Bovpen, A.M 
address the President, Gzorcz F. Macoun, D. DAMS ACADEMY, Mass. Founded by | STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the For Ladies 


For catalogues address the Principal, D.B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


Vt., has two de 


ACADEMY, B 
a Classical and Scientific. J. SPAULDING, incipal.” 


WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., address 


J. W. Dicxmson, Principal 


ndowed, thorough, pleasant, a ce. For 
catalogues address J. T. E>warps, D.D., 82 22 KINDERGARTENS. 

HAUNCY -HALL SCHOO — 265 MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
C street, Boston. Scene, "Paves, Military. A Class for Teachers, 44 East FE Seg Street, N.Y. 
The different ts, rten, Preparatery, and Begins its we} year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel occupa- 
Upper, from tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 
sections of Upper Department CENTEAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 

AND SCHOOL, Provi- Nor mal, — Elementa English, and 

dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific Se Ki Training Chass for Ladies 
and Business. A new school building, su with April 3, 1877 ne Music, and Drawin without addi- 
medere appliances inclediog app 1 For address JOHN OGDEN or 
apel, instructi perienced j id Franklin 
Mowry & Gorr, pals. a3 Comnty 

Ne MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

REYLOCK 


Greenwich: Send fer 
Music Hail, Boston. 6g a8 


| 
| = — 
— | Applications received at the Seminary, 
tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
| | | 
| | 
The Spring term opens on Mond 
| = at 2:00 o’clk, Pp. M., at which time 4 
i two years course of study. Those : 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- ’ 
: pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. For 
catalogue. address. at New Britain 
ll | 
| | | | 
| | 
| | : 
| = | 
i pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Bay). ¥, Mats A.M., Principal. 
| 


i 


| 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Quantitative a Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis. 


FRESENIUS'S MANUAL OF QUALITA- 
TIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSijS, _Trans- 
lated into the New System, and rh paened 

1 W. Joh M.A., Prof. of 


and gh Chemistry, in the Sheffield Scien 


erry of 8vo, cloth (old Ne Ys 
pu otation 
reduced to $2.50 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION - 
JUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANA- 
Lxs S. From latest editions, edited, with addi- 
tions, by Prof. S. W. Johnson. With Chemical No- 
taion and Nomenclature, old and new, reduced te $4.50 
The above are used in most of the leading Polytechnic 
Schoo's and Colleges. 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, N. Y. 
*.* A copy of either of the above vols. will be sent free by 
mail, for examination with reference to introduction, on re- 
ceipt of two-thirds the price. 102 a 


Winter the Season for Self-improvement. 
AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Webster’s. Unabridg ed. 


“THE BEsT PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

EXTANT.’’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
From the Chief Justice of the United States. 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875.-—The book has 
come indispensable to every student of the English lan- 
guage. A Law Library is not complete without it, and the 
Courts look to it as of the highest authority in all questions 
of definition — Morrison R. Warts. 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
— by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Music Books for Schools, 


ACADEMIES and SEMINARIES. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


is already a “ proved and prized” book in a ad 
at oches s, and has songs in 2, 3, and 4 parts, by Emer- 
aually good are the older Hour of Singing ($1), 
ually ¢ are t our 
& Tirven; Choice Trios ($1), for 3 
Female Voices, by W. S. Trtpan; and 8 Sol- 
fez gi (75 cts.), which has exercises in Italian 


THE ENCORE. (25, per con) v0 sae 
is also a practically good class-book for High Schools 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 
jen Robin’), is with genial, pleasing songs 
SCHOOL MUSIC READERS, Book 
Gs cts.), IL. (so cts.), Book E11. (so cts.), are 
made Graded note readers, by Emersou & Tilden. 
As collections of cheerful, sacred songs, such as now enter 
so gracefully into Schoo) Life, we commend three books of 
uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School Song Books, River 
ne - (35 cts.), Shining River (35 cts.), Good News 
cts 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
402 22 BOSTON. 


Ten Per Cent Net. 


LAND SECURITY. 
BEST AND SAFEST SECURITY KNOWN. 
For information and Eastern reference, address 
102 h A. S. LAKE, Suewanpoan, Ia. 


€ 
of the one drawn 


y the ot. 
institutions in the 
jation of cities and 1 


etc. Printed in nine colors, mounted a hing 


general 
varnished, making 


an elegant wall map, which no person interested i 
can afford to be 362: 6x 24 inches. ? 


Civil Engineer, 66 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


(prepaid) Witton W. Springfield 
St, Boston, or Tuomrson & Brown, 35 & 99 


NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF, EDUCATION. 


Supplies for Colleges and Sch ools. 
DWYER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapsst and Best Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 


Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. DWYER, 
87 (2) 21 John rie NEW YOR 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Tilustrated { Furniture .... +--+ 10¢ 
Catalogue { Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 
J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
a continuous current - 


of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire increases 
the diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phiet and Testimonials. Address P. J. bas ITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what pa EWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro- oltaic "Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a eda, t in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate an 
POOLS change in the weather, 12 to Be ne ad. | eral 
SIGNAL Seavicc | Vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
BAROMETER] appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
‘armers can 


Invaluabie to navigators. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast super seding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

¢ greatest importance. are the imitation 
ae slate surface ever made that wills stand the oie of 


Nolecless, and Dura 
tions, combined with the cheapne 
the slate be in 
important should borne in mind, t ool furni- 
as ng desk, etc.; in using our 
Tablet cohade a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a pre flock, and are like velvet in finish, and 
feetly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
—— as regards wear and use. The present style of 
we have recently adopted and reduced the one- 
brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
ped of and ice oor Prt Si 


No. 1—s x 8Y, inches, ct two marking surfaces, faces, ..--.... $o.15 
4—6 x “ six “ “ 
“ “ “ “ ee eeee 

A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 


schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUFP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEA SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of thic Tablet is arranged for the pil’s oom, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-eix words, an 
columns for pambes of On the o te side 
twenty-two spaces, tor Composition Dictation 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the ever made. It will, if properly last for 

years. is tablet — with 
cool composition, can written upon erased 
thousands of times, Sample mailed (postage-paid) 
receipt of the retail price, 10 cents. For introduction a 

t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St: BOSTON. 


plan their work according to its pr 
f it will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
iy son. There is an accu in Thermometer at- 
iam tached, which alone is w the price ef the 
im combination. We send it, express i to 
any address, on receipt of Two Do 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 
| We have carefully inspected the above de- 
aaa] scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
a) it to » be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
a are h ble and reliable.— Boston Post. 


Svyracuss. N.Y., August 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen arometers. It 
gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxsr. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as wel! as one that costs fifty 
You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. CuHaries B. Brooks, 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 8q 2z 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDIN 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Indactive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig’s 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the *‘ Boston School Set.’ 

Priced and flustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Edacational Dept 


Bddes 1 and 3 Bond St.. New Vork. 
KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 


567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
College and School Class-Work a Specialty, 


Estimates given on application. 
KIMBALL. 2 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


Frames and Pictures ! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALAUMS. STEREOSCOPES, 


~ And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 


FRAMING, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 


popu | done promptly and at reasonable rates. 


GEO. 8. BRYANT & CO., 
97 tf 34 Hromfield Street. 


CHROMOS & ART WORKS, } 


t and popular otogra 
Statuary, Perforated Mettoes, Fl ral Cards, 
heey Christmas and New Year's Cards, and Frames of 


Boston M & CO. 
St., Boston, d 


E. $. RITCHIE & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Instruments & 


illustration of the P' 1 Scie 


the practical 

made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRI 

Their catalogue letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physic: 
from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented ir 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly wel. 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
Stool de ed particularly to meet the requirements ot 

s, includes many pieces of late and immroved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been bers assist in 
including our Boston School 8 tod 
adopted’by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCH SCHOOLS. 


ong | Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a 
by J. Browninc of London, Karnic 
manvfactyrers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


[When writing, please mention this journal. ] 79 2% 


FOR NEWSPAPERS # MAGAZINES | 


rican or Foreign. 
Send for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 


aa Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 


We make the mrorT of F 
Magazines a specialty. A!l 
GERMAN and FRENCH ARCHITECTU. 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
AxT, and LITERARY PERIODICALS, at 
Club 


A. H. ROFFE & CO,, 


SEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
11 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MASS, 


Artists’ aterials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Mathematical Instruments, 
&c., &e. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
97 2 33 & 35 CORNHILL, BosTon. 


Of Merit, 


For Schools and Academies, 
By Prof. C. I L. HOTZE. 


FIRST LESSONS IN Ph PH VSICS 


Price 90 cents. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PH VSIOLOGY.. 
To Teachers for examination, 50 cents. 


COMMENDATIONS. 

From Hon. J. Ormanp WiLson, Supt., Washington, D. c 

* Hotre’s * First Lessons in Physics’ is used in the Public 
Schools of Washington, and gives good — to teach- 
ers and pupils. It 1s an excellent text-book, a nd successfully 
does the work for which it was designed.” 
From Hon. J.W. Simonps, Supt. Pub. Instr.,Concord, N.H. 

‘“* I am pleased with the arrangement of é Hotze’s Physi- 
ology,’ and can cheerfully recommend it.’ 

From A. D. Smavt, Supt., Salem, Mass. 

“T like Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
From E. E Barven, Chair. School Com, Rockport, Mass. 

* Hotze’s Physics and Physiology I regard as excellent 
little works.” 

From A. F. BiatspeLt, Proviticetown, Mass. 

** Hotze’s work on Philosophy is excellent. 
From W. P. ATKinson, Prof. Mass. Inst. of Technol., Bost. 

“Very well adapted from its simplicity and practicality to 
hole bans about a reform in our grammar-school instruction 
in the direction in which reform is most urgently needed, by 
the introduction into them of Physical Science as a recog- 
nized branch of study.” 

Address THE CENTRAL co., 
St. Louis, Mo. For sale by J.L. HAMMOND, 37 & 
39 Brattle street, Boston. 98 a Jan 13 
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31 
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THE LIFE THAT NOW TJS. 
BY LUCY B. WIGGIN. 


Not gazing idly toward the far blue sky, 
With idle wish to see an angel pass, 
But mindful of the soft winds drifting by, 
The wealth of green, the sunlight on the grass, 
T stoop to pick the flowers around my feet, 
Thinking od loved them when he made them sweet. 


Thinking that he would have me love them, too,— 
The daisies, and the clover red and white, 
The shy, wild roses, sparkling yt with dew, 
The Vine-eyed grass, uplifted to the light,— 
And thanking him that with such beauty here, 
He gave the seeing eye, the hearing ear. - 


Not longing for the tranquil evening hour, 
When busy plans must all be laid aside, 

When active hands and brain must lose their power, 
And with their half-done work rest satisfied ; 

But, drinking in the blessed morning air, 

I watch the climbing sun, with eager prayer. 


The whole long day is Thine, O Lord, I say, 
With all its happy, helpful work to do; 
For single eye and steady hand I pray, 
To do my part ere yet the day is through. 
The noon must come, and afterward the night, 
But first and best is this glad morning light,— 


This light in which our duties stand out clear, 
When earth and sky alike are free from doubt, 

When even distant mountain-tops draw near, 

_ And far-off pine trees stretch their branches out. 

Uncertain yet I feel what life may give, 

But certain ’tis a blessed thing to live. 


To live in Christ; not glorious death alone 
Unites us with the Master, at whose feet 
The small, brown sparrow never fell unknown, 
And ne’er unheeded bloomed the lily sweet. 
By walking in His footsteps we may see 
How fair and good our common life may be. 
— Congregationalist. 


It is generally admitted that the careful grading of 
our large schools tends to crush out the individuality 
of many children, — that the drill of forty pupils in a 
class group destroys the natural originality of the 
pupils. Will some one give us a remedy for this unde- 
sirable resuit of our graded classes? 


ALL the capacity to acquire knowledge is based upon 
perceptive training. The perceptive faculties reach 
forth after truth in full strength before the reasoning 
powers are, in a large measure, developed. A blind 
man Cannot see the tints of the rainbow. A sightless 
child being once asked what his idea of the color of 
scarlet was, replied that “he thought it was like the 
sound of his little toy trumpet.” Another child, born 
blind, after listening te a story showing the peculiari- 
tes of boys and girls, when asked to state the differ- 
ence between them, said, “Boys love play, and girls 
love display.” 


INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS generally, and many who 
have taught for some time, make the mistake of trying 
to teach too many things at once. The true rule is to 
begin at the beginning, and take one point at a time, 
illustrating it, in various ways, until it is perfectly un- 
derstood by the pupil. Proceed from the known to the 
unknown, never telling a child what he can find out by 
his own investigation, From the concrete, lead the 
mind to a comprehension of the abstract, from par- 
ticulars to deductions and generalizations. 


THE school committee of Boston will petition the 
legislature for an act to incorporate the school board 
as an association to receive and disburse donations and 
bequests to sick and superannuated teachers. While 
we are in favor of all humane efforts in behalf of the 
sick and needy, we believe in applying the remedy at 
an earlier stage of the disease. ‘The sick and the su- 
perannuated should be provided for while yet the evil 
days come not. In other words, the salaries of teach- 
ers should be sufficient to place them above the reach 
of penury in sickness or old age. The professional 


_|teacher belongs to a class in society termed producers, 


He is an agent in adding to the wealth of mind, and 
hence most directly and efficiently adding to the wealth 
of the world. - The position of the teacher, while deal- 
ing with the humanities, should be dealt with as all sim- 
ilar departments of labor, under the rule that “the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire.” It is rumored that the 
“Reform administration ” has in mind the reduction of 
teachers’ salaries. If this policy is to be pursued, we 
shall most heartily approve of pensions, and other re- 
formed measures, for taking care of those whom society 
charges with most important services, overworks them 
in that service, and in old age, sickness, and want, pro- 
vides for all their necessities. If you must reduce sal- 
aries, build asylums and hospitals. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
for the year 1875, is at hand. 

In this, his sixth annual report, the Commissioner 
calls attention, more at length than ever before, to the 
work and needs of the office. No private interest at- 
tempts to do the same work with such limited means. 
But codperation by the friends of education, and greater 
efficiency in his assistants, have enabled him to accom- 
plish more than ever before. | 

Alluding to the increased spirit of inquiry and inves- 
tigation in regard to every phase of education, and the 
growing desire for specific and accurate knowledge of 
our educational condition, the Commissioner urges the 
importance of greater accuracy and fullness in records 
of education. For want of these the lessons of ancient 
and medizval history are largely lost to mankind. 

The centennial celebration, by its influence in quick- 
ening the historical spirit, will have the effect of im- 
proving educational in common with other records, 

In this connection the Commissioner presents a re- 
view of the history of education in this country, includ- 
ing the contributions made thereto by the early colo- 
nists,—the Spanish and Portuguese, the English Church- 
men at Jamestown, the English Puritans and Pilgrims 
in Massachusetts, the English Catholics in Maryland, 
the English Quakers in Pennsylvania, the Dutch in 
New York, and the Swedes on the Delaware. 

In considering the education of the present century, 


he remarks that previous to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, education had been affected (1) by foreign 
legislation, (2) by continued immigration, and (3) by gen- 
eral interchange of communication. Hereafter the 
power of direct legislation ceases. 

He then notes in detail the changes during the cen- 
tury, in the course of which we find the following in- 
teresting facts: In 1776 there were eleven colleges that 
are still in existence: Harvard, founded in 1638; Wil- 
liam and Mary, in 1693; Yale, in 1701; College of 
New Jersey, 1746; Washington College, afterward 
Washington and Lee University, 1749 ; Columbia, 
1754; Brown University, 1764; Dartmouth, 1769 ; 
Rutgers, 1770; the University of Pennsylvania, 1747 ; 
and Hampden-Sidney, 1775. 

Of the academies existing at that time there are at 
presentg. ‘The Latin Grammar School, Boston, founded 
1635 ; the Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, 1660 ; 
Germantown Academy, 1760; Durham Academy, By- 
field, Massachusetts, 1763 ; Columbia Grammar School, 
New York, 1763 ; University Grammar School, Provi- 
dence, 1764; Rutgers College Grammar School, 1770 ; 
Charlotte Hall School, Maryland, 1794 ; and Kingston 
Academy, 1774. 

Before 1800, a dozen more colleges were founded 
that are still in existence, and also 28 academies. The 
existence of 29 libraries in 1776 has been traced, con- 
taining 3,682 volumes. 


The True Value of a College Education. 


BY E. HAVEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor of Syracuse University, New York. 


A college education seems to be intrinsically valu- 
able. Only about one man in three hundred in Amer- 
ica obtains it; but this small proportion embraces at 
least a full half of the men high in office and influence. 
Is this an accident? Is reasoning based on this pre- 
mise, an illustration of non causa pro causa? Herbert 
Spencer thinks it sophistry to assume that marriage has 
any effect on longevity, simply because statistics would 
indicate such a fact, for men who have the elements of 
longevity are the more likely to marry. Is it in this 
way true that the larger portion of men who will com- 
mand success, will also find'their way to college? Are 
both effects of one cause, and not one in any degree 
the cause of the other? 

We cannot resist the induction, based on careful ob- 
servation, that a thorough course of study and disci- 
pline, such as is best represented in all civilized nations 
by a university course of study, is of invaluable advan- 
tage to all who rightly improve it. A certain percen- 
tage of students do indeed sacrifice themselves to to- 
bacco and strong drink and indolence, but no equal 
number of young men, selected on any other common 
basis, presents so large a proportion of successful men. 
From what does this advantage proceed? Is it from 
the Latin and Greek, which consume from three to four 
years of study? Or from the mathematics, which con- 
sume a year more? Or from the mixture of natural 
science, history, philology, mental and moral philos- 
ophy, political economy, essay writing, and declamation 
of selected and original composition, which consume 
the rest of the seven years devoted to study? Or is it 


in the college politics, the sports, the friction of college 
life, that this potency-lies? 
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There is a question here well worth the trouble of a 
careful answer. Our conviction is that the value of 
university life consists chiefly in the happy opportunity 
which college students, almost alone in our country, 
enjoy, of spending about seven years after the brain 
has become strong, and the exwuvie of childhood are 
outgrown, in any kind of preparative and meditative 
discipline. 

A normal human life may be divided into ten hep- 
tades of years, rather than into Shakespeare’s seven 
ages of man. Of course, in practice, the boundaries 
between these heptades are somewhat elastic. The 
first heptade is infancy, during which education should 
look principally at the maintenance of physical health, 
and the correct germination of mental and moral ener- 
gies. The second seven years is mostly of the same 
character, requiring a training of the muscles, that they 
may be flexible and controlable, and also of the senses 
and of the faculties of perception. The doctrine that 
more is learned in these years than in the same time 
thereafter is often repeated parrot-like, without thought, 
but is not true. But now comes the third heptade, 
from fourteen to twenty-one, the most potent of all in 
its permanent effect on the development and destiny of 
the man, especially when the appropriate work of the 
preceding years has to some good extent been accom- 
plished. This is the age of the human being when his 
theory of life, consciously or unconsciously, is formed. 
The courage of thousands is here broken by submission 
to the bondage of excessive toil, relieved only by fits of 
animal indulgence, and the use of intoxicants or nar- 
cotics, instead of voluntarily and joyously, with good 
hope of success, betaking themselves to the task of life. 
During this heptade, the great mass of criminals enlist 
in that numerous and terrible army, so largely quar- 
tered in our prisons, but which, nevertheless, always 
has its greater numbers “in the field.” A ribald song 
has it: 

“The drunkards will never be gone, 
I'll tell you the reason why : 
The new ones, they will come on 
As fast as the old ones die.” 

This is the heptade which, if a political or econom- 
ical millenium, such as our social science theorists 
dream of, could come, would not be devoted to ex- 
haustive toil, but to an apprenticeship to semi-labor 
and semi-study, to periods of heroic effort, intermitted 
by repose, and all under the tutorship of the more ex- 
perienced. In other words, were society perfect, all 
young people would have something to take the place 
of a university education. 

Now, by the law of development, what all need has 
come to pass for the most highly favored. ‘There is 
really no magical potency in Latin andGreek. Sanscrit 
and Hebrew, or German, and the dialects of the North 
American Indians, would produce the same results,— 
not altogether, but in some respects better, in others 
inferior. Mathematics must, to a certain extent, be} 
understood, and nothing can take their place, and the 
intrinsic value of all the rest of the American college 
courses of study will be universally conceded. 

Still, the greatest value of all education, up to the 
fourth heptade, in the normal man, is subjective. It 
is the influence on the student, not in the information 
acquired, Neither men nor nations can lay up an in- 
definite stock of capital. What both want is power to 
create capital. Let Chicago or Boston burn, but let 
them be rebuilt better in a single year! Let France be 
mulcted enough to exhaust all the uncivilized portions 
of the earth, and let her pay the amount, and in a 
twelvemonth be more prosperous than ever! This is 
civilization. 

Prof, Michel Chevalier, in the opening address of a 
course in Political Economy in the College of France, 
delivered Dec. 5, 1875, says that “nineteen out of 
twenty who have learned Latin,* and even taken a col- 

: lege degree, have completely forgotten that tongue a 
few years after having quit the study of it.” He after- 


wards adds: “And what must we conclude from all 
this? That the youth of our day only learn Latin by 
absolute constraint ; that they bring nothing bat luke- 
warmness, and even indifference to the study of it, and 
entering into manhood, lose without regret an acquisi- 
tion which cost them seven or eight years of labor to 
attain. And this, in itself, plainly demonstrates that 
those years could have been better employed.” 

Now the French professor is guilty of the prevalent 
fault of hyperbole, which scientific men, above all 
others, should avoid. First, neither in France, nor in 
America, nor anywhere else, do students spend seven 
or eight years in studying Latin, or even Latin and 
Greek together. Other studies are pursued at the 
same time, and there are vacations, and it would be 
more truthful to say “three or four years,” though that 
is often beyond the fact. Second, it is not correct to 
say “nineteen out of twenty have completely forgot- 
ten,” etc. ; for a single one out of twenty who, without a 
blow on his head, or something equivalent, had com- 
pletely forgotten all his Latin, if he ever really studied 
it, would be an exceptional phenomenon demanding 
careful examination, The students do not completely 
forget their past acquisitions, but simply lose available 
and immediate control of them. The seemingly for- 
gotton information can be revived with far less labor 
than it took originally to acquire it. Besides, the power 
gained by the act of acquiring, remains. Third, if col- 
lege graduates do, to some extent, forget their Latin, 
so they would to the same extent forget anything and 
everything they might study at the period of life re- 
ferred to. 

I have seen the experiment tried on a large scale, 
and am thoroughly convinced from facts, that if twenty 
young men, beginning at the age of ten, should devote 
themselves to the study of natural science, history, and 
what is called useful and practical knowledge, and con- 
tinue the study till the age of twenty, and twenty more 
young men should begin at the same age to prepare for 
college and pursue the regular course of study, this 
latter twenty would actually be the better scholars in 
natural science, history, and general knowledge after 
ten years’ work, besides all their extra knowledge of 
Latin and Greek. This seems at first unreasonable ; 
but the fact is that the preliminary study of abstract lan- 
guages is but getting the tools ready for efficient work. 

The life of every strong and active man is a constant 
getting and forgetting. It would be an intolerable 
burden to carry in the active memory the defunct 
hypotheses of natural science which seemed to be true 
a few years ago, or any other material that has an- 
swered its purpose and been dismissed. ‘Twenty years 
hence we shall need to have cast off some skins 
and shells that now seem bright and beautiful. Them- 
istocles was right in his response to one who offered by 
some art of mnemonics, to teach him how to remember 
everything :—“O that some one would teach me the art 
of forgetting!” The knowledge and thought last ac- 
quired are the most valuable to every vigorous man. 
Colleges are training schools, not savings banks. And 
this is preéminently true of all our public schools. 


We do not deny that private tutorship will often be 
a good substitute for school training. This is seen in 
such men as Buckle, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer. Still, in almost all instances, we can detect 
in such a man a narrowness, often not easily defined, 
but unquestionable. Had Buckle and Mill been sub- 
jected to school discipline, and enjoyed college study and 
excitement, the former would probably have lost his 
sentimentality and egotism, and the latter might have 
reached the deeper fountains of passion earlier in life, 
and also a profounder faith and philosophy than are 
usually accorded to men who never have a childhood, 
and whose power of analysis always keeps ahead of 
their experience. John Stuart Mill, so far as we can 
judge from his autobiography, seems never to have had 


* Greek is not a prerequisite to a degree in France. 


~ 


a mother, and his education during the whole of the 
first heptades, was unnoticed, 


The world will never outgrow universities. America 
has not too many colleges. It is not indicative of 
breadth, or of originality, to be harpingon the one note, 
that American colleges ought to be concentrated into a 
few universities. This would greatly diminish the num- 
ber of students. Few who proclaim that doctrine give 
any evidence of having thoroughly studied the subject. 
On the law of supply and demand, some of them will 
improve, some modify their character, some disappear. 
Not coercive or restraining, but encouraging efforts are 
needed, and rapidly ; whatever be the demand, it will 
be supplied. 

If the principle which we have laid down is correct, 
all can see the bond of connection between colleges 
and our public schools of every grade. They are all 
engaged largely in one work,—to make the most of 
manhood. Not simply to pile up an objective mass of 
information, but to give to their pupils power to create 
and power to employ. 


Books of To-day. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. _ 


What can bring back to us our old-time love of fic- 
tion? We well remember when we could spend hours 
reading the latest novel, or sit up burning the midnight 
kerosene to finish it. Now we rarely find one that in- 
terests at all, or if it does so, it still lacks the charm of 
our younger days. Is it that we are growing d/az2? 
God forbid! There is no man for whom we have 
a greater contempt than for the sneerer who claims to 
have read or seen all things, for whom life is a bore, 
and duty a mockery. Let no such man be trusted. 
But what, then, is our difficulty? Surely our imagina- 
tion is no less active, our sympathies are as eager, and 
our faith in manhood and in womanhood as strong. 
We do not like to think that novels are less powerful 
now than of old, for that is not complimentary to our 
age. Moreover, we find intelligent persons as much 
charmed by the fiction of to-day as were we by that of 
the last decade. They speak of Middlemarch, of Com- 
eth Up as a Flower, of the Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton, and many other works, in the same terms of 
panegyric that we employed for the novels of Dickens, © 
Thackery, Bulwer, or Hugo. Is it that we are behind 
the times, or does the fact of personal life-experience 
of joy or sorrow, make us over-critical,—and where we 
know the reality, cause us to be easily fatigued with the 
imitation? 

We still have the same old love for the legitimate 
drama ; we can go back to Shakespeare with ever-new 
delight ; we become absorbed, as of old, in the ballads 
of early England, or dream peacefully over the tales of 
the Arabian Nights, Poetry still has its hold upon us. 
It must be that the novel which is to re-entrance us has 
not yet appeared. Pleasant stories come out, from 
time to time, like the Princess of Thule, One Summer, 
A Fair of Blue Eyes, etc., over which we spend some 
happy hours. Miss Marlit’s stories keep us delightfully 
interested, — although she describes some very wicked 
young women, — wicked, that is, in the way of heart- 
lessness and flirtation. The purity, beauty, and sweet 
maidenliness of her heroines always gains our affection. 
She says, too, a noble word, now and then, for freedom 
of conscience, and makes a persistent tilt at oppression. 
We find, as we a'vance in years, our style of reading 
changes. When we seek works outside of a profes- 
sional nature, we turn naturally to essays, biography, 
history, or travel, Philosophical speculations generally 
mystify more than they instruct,—we do not desire such 
for amusement. After reading the best of these disser- 
tations, we always come to Hamlet’s sage conclusion, 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than we 
wt of, and that there are not a few of these that it is 
unprofitable to attempt to solve. 


— A law has passed the Spanish Cortes making edu- 


cation obligatory, 
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THROUGH STORM AND CALM. 
BY W, C. BRYANT. 


Through storm and calm the years have led 
Our nation on, from stage to stage, 
A century’s space, until we tread 
The threshold of another age. - 


We see where o’er our pathway swept, 
A torrent stream of blood and fire ; 

And thank the ruling Power that kept 
Our sacred League of States entire. 


Oh checkered train of years, farewell |— 
With all thy strifes, and hopes, and fears ; 
But with us let thy memories dwell, 
To warn and lead the.coming years, 


And thou, the new-beginning age, 
Warned by the past, and not in vain, 
Write on a fairer, whiter page, 
The record of thy happier reign. 


The Bible in Schools. 


The retention or the rejection of the Bible in 
schools is involved in the application of these self- 
evident propositions : 

Man and Society have the right to whatever is essen- 
tial to their highest well-being. Society is under odliga- 
tion to strive to secure its highest well-being. 

Hence it follows that society should seek to know 
what constitutes its highest well-being, and what are 
the conditions to attaining it. It must consider 
whether virtue is one of these conditions. Deciding 
this affirmatively, it must inquire what are the con- 
ditions to the prevalence of virtue in coexistence with 
high intellectual culture and high civilization. If the 
study of the nature and the history of man teaches 
that advance in mental culture is followed by skepti- 
cism with regard to every form of religion but that of 
the Bible, and a throwing off of priestly control and of 
the restraints of morality; then, as indispensable to 
the alliance of liberty and learning and virtue, the au- 
thority of the Bible is to be recognized, and its pre- 
cepts ave to be inculcated. 

Now, whatever the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States may say, or may 
omit to say, and whatever may have been the character 
of those who voiced the public sentiment, a biblical 
training, forming and controling the public sentiment, 
was what rendered the formation of our government 
possible, and what has preserved it hitherto, A bib- 
lical training in time to come is indispensable to coun- 
teract dangers arising from growth and wealth and 
educated knavery, and native-born and imported ig- 
norance and vice. Further, from the composition of 
society,a direct knowledge of the Bible must reach 
many of our youth in school, if at all, in the forming 
period of life. 

If the Bible is the basis of our liberty, to legislate 
it out of schools is suicidal in its tendency. Whilst 
such legislation may not directly diminish the influence 
of the Bible in families which reverence it, it obstructs 
the dissemination of its principles among those who 
should be converted from dangerous to useful members 
of society. And yet an enforced reading of the Bible 
in schools is not to be advocated. ‘ If a teacher has no 
reverence for the Bible, no sympathy with its teachings, 
he is not fit to conduct Bible-reading, and this should 
not be required of him. The remedy is in the employ- 
ment of a different teacher. 

What enlightened patriots and the conservators of 
good morals have the right to demand is, that there 
may be the freest utilization of schools maintained by 
the public for the perpetuation of the republic ; and, 
hence, that teachers should be untrammeled in so far 
as they govern their schools, and seek to train their 
pupils to self-government, through reference to the 
principles of the Bible as ultimate in all questions of 
right and wrong. It is desirable that al’ teachers 
should do this: it is not expedient that they should be 
legally required to do it. What is.more than this may 
be left to the qualities of head and heart of teachers 
and pupils, and-to local circumstances. But this may 


be said, — that the Bible has the highest claims as a 


text-book of history and literature, as well as of morals ; 
claims which should not be left unconsidered in deter- 
mining courses of study. 

For infidels to assert conscientious objections to the 
reading of the Bible in the schools is, for the most part, 
pretence and bosh. A Rousseau could read the New 
Testament with admiration, and regard its precepts as 
eminently fitted for the conduct of life. 

If Roman Catholics would exclude the Bible from 
schools, those who lead in this are the enemies of lib- 
erty, and would gladly see our country under a tyranny 
which Italy and Spain and Mexico and Brazil are 
struggling to get free from. We accord to all liberty 
to strive to disseminate their views, so far as they do 
not directly conflict with morality, but we ought to re- 
fuse legislative enactments tending to the subversion of 
free government. If we make our country the refuge 
of the oppressed and the needy of all races and na- 
tions, and if we concede to all the inhabitants of the 
land equal participation in civil and political rights, 
we surely are not called upon to make concessions im- 
periling our birthright. I repeat, — Freedom has the 
right, and is bound, to maintain that upon which it 
rests. I, D, 


The Teacher Taught. 


BY ANNA TOLMAN SMITH, 


NO. 1V.— LIGHT. 

It was a little singular that in all Taddie’s inspection 
of seeds and plantlets, he had noticed nothing but the 
leaves. I proposed, in our next lesson, to draw his at- 
tention to roots; but on this occasion there appeared 
the stranger, Daisy. Between Taddie and myself there 
had been simply, on my part, guidance, and on his, 
quick response. He played into my purpose with ques- 
tion and answer, often giving the key-note to the best 
talk of the hour. To excite Daisy’s mind was an en- 
tirely different matter ; in ten minutes I discovered that 
I had nottouched her. She would gaze delighted upon 
a cluster of flowers in her hand, without the faintest 
idea of anything in them but their beauty. 

I might have gone on, however, in spite of that, but 
for her influence on Taddie ; in short, this little miss of 
ten summers gave me the problem that is forever puz- 
zling teachers, namely, How to counteract the diverting 
influence of a child’s mind upon a child’s mind; or 
perhaps, rather, how to make that influence her auxiliary. 
A single child is always your ally, but two children 
instinctively make a league against you. 

The stranger fixed upon me her large, steady eye, 
with an expression that said, plainer than words, “ I do 
not understand what you are about”; an expression 
that would have signified in an older person, “You 
are a curiosity.” It was interpreted by Taddie, and 
produced in him a slight defection ; he gave me a yawn- 
ing look which seemed to say, “ Fudge on roots!” He 
gave her a look which seemed to say, “A game!” Evi- 
dently, before Daisy would study roots, I must study 
Daisy. At an age when all children are pretty, she 
was lovely. Her chestnut hair waved down her head, 
and turned in rings at the end ; her cheeks were like 
rose-leaves in texture and color ; her eyes were blue,— 
violet-blue, — with dilating pupils, that burned and 
glowed, and long, curved lashes, which made them star- 
like ; she spoke little, but every look seemed the voic- 
ing of a thought ; you watched for her expression as 
you listen for another’s language. She had quite out- 
stripped Taddie in the school carreer ; she was, in fact, 
one of those little prodigies who are in text-books half- 
a-dozen years in advance of them, and have never, con- 
sciously, thought of anything. She told me, with much 
complacency, that she had finished the “ Fifth Reader,” 
and that her class had read through Botany. I caught 
at this ; “ Then,” said I, “ perhaps you can tell Taddie 
what a root is for.” “No,” she did not remember ; 
this with a puzzled frown, as if making a mighty effort 
to recall. “Oh!” said Taddie, in an instant, “a root 


is to hold a plant in the ground.” “Of course,” said 
Daisy, “and now, I remember, our Botany did not tell 
that.” “Ah!” said I; “I think neither of you ever 
saw a root.” They both protested. “ Well, then, how 
did it look?” “ It was round and thick,” said Taddie. 
“ Oh, no !” exclaimed Daisy: “it was like fine threads,” 
“ Fine threads !” repeated the boy ; “ how could fine 
threads hold a plant in the ground ?” 

And now they were all excitement. Fortunately I 
had a stock of roots by me, which was produced, and they 
fell to inspecting them. I called their attention to the 
little rootlets, and I gave them a few points for a cue. 
Thus: If you cut off the rootlets, the plant dies ; as the 
plant grows above, these multiply below ; if the ground 
be too hard and caked, the plant dies ; and then I 
asked again, “ What is the use of roots?” 

Taddie thought, and Daisy wondered. He made 
random guesses, and she encouraged him with apprecia- 
tive glances. At last hescreamed out, “ I know, they’re 
feeders!” “Feeders!” repeated Daisy, slowly. “ Yes,” 


laughed a faint laugh of incredulity ; his right guess 
was the only one she did not applaud. This little 
beauty, who could spell down Taddie and read him 
into confusion, had not the least perception of any re- 
lation between cause and effect. I believed the want 
arose from wrong training ; Taddie’s father attributed 
it to sex and slow development. 

Taddie’s discovery opened up the mystery of our 
subject. I told them, as I thought they would be in- 
terested, of roots varying in form and duration ; of edi- 
ble and medicinal roots ; of growths that send their 
lance-like roots into the veins of other plants, and 
bleed them at every pore ; and of plants whose roots 
can bear no grosser element than the air. And then I 
had to explain the mysterious process of absorption ac- 
complished through the delicate spongioles. I studied 
to adapt the talk to Daisy, as I felt sure of Taddie 
while I held her. The marvel of the matter to Taddie 
was the action of the roots; he wanted an experiment 
immediately that should convince him of the diffusion 
of liquids, and that I was able to give. 

At the close of the lesson I suggested some thoughts 
for the next: How to tell branches from roots ; to dis- 
cover as many different arrangements of branches as 
possible. When the hour was over, Daisy rewarded 
me with a kiss ; then the children went off for a frolic, 
and I saw no more of my boy till tea-time. At the 
table he surprised us both: “ Father,” said he, “to- 
morrow there is no court ; I want you to take me in the 
woods.” “What are you going to do there?” asked his 
father. ‘I want to study roots and branches, and find 
out all the arrangement of branches I can.” “ Ah!” 
said his father ; “ original investigation, I see.” We 
both laughed, but Taddie, who had his father’s own 
spirit, looked squarely at him, nothing daunted, and 
waited for an answer, “ Very well,” said the Judge, in 
a moment, “I believe we must go.” 

This was surprising, as the Judge had given up all 
exercise, seldom walking even so far as the court, and 
Taddie especially stipulated for a ramble. Saturday 
morning found him up, bright and prompt, to claim his 
father’s promise. They came to the sewing-room, after 
breakfast, equipped, the father with a walking-stick, and 
the boy with a basket ; as they stood, together, for a 
moment, at the threshold, “ Perhaps,” said the Judge, 
in his serio-comic tone, “ the teacher would deign to go 
with me.” The teacher certainly would have enjoyed 
the ramble, but she thought it best to leave the two to- 
gether. As they passed out, a word of Scripture ran 
through my heart, “ And a little child shall lead them.” 
I watched them far down the street, with yearning 
thought ; father and son, tenderly loving, so like in all 
striking characteristics, and yet, already, so widely sep- 
arated! He was a noble nature, crowned with worldly 
honors, fulfilling in his daily life the law of love to his 
fellow-men, but the great Giver of that law he neither 


discerned nor acknowledged, whilst bis child’s heart 


returned he, positively, “they feed the plant.” She . 
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thrilled responsive to every breath of Divine influence. 

It was one of those perfect days which mingle the 
freshness of spring with summer luxuriance ; the sky, 
free from haze or cloud, shone with celestial light ; the 


- air was a cordial ; reason as one might of the eternity 


of matter, or the mysteries of evolution, nature itself, 
this day, seemed to set forth the reality and glory of its 
Creator. 

Taddie certainly meant work, in his ramble, for he 
came home laden with trophies, and hopelessly confused 
between roots that answered the description I had given, 
and roots that transgressed all prescribed limits, and 
budded. I told him he had simply anticipated, in his 
discoveries, a lesson on runners, and I set him to sep- 
arating the roots proper from their budding counter- 
feits. He told me that all the time they were out gath- 
ering specimens, he had sat under a tree, talking with 
his father ; the child was in a thoughtful mood, and I 
noticed a peculiar seriousness in the Judge, but nothing 
was said of the conversation. 

It can be readily understood, that in our house there 
was nothing like family devotion ; we had silent grace 
before our meals, and on Sabbath evenings Taddie and 
I repeated each a verse of Scripture before that un- 
spoken prayer. The next morning after the ramble, as 
he sat with me, he said he had easily found verses for 
every part of a plant excepting the root, and he wished 
me to select such a one for the evening recitation. I 
gave him this: “ For He shall grow up before Him as a 
tender plant, and as a root out of dry ground ; he hath 
no form or comeliness, and when we shall see him, 
there is no beauty that we should desire Him.” At the 
evening meal we repeated our verses, Taddie following 
my recitation, as was his wont; as his childish utter- 
ance ceased, his father took up the thought and con- 
tinued, “I am the root and the offstring of David, and 
the bright and morning-star ;’ then, after a moment’s 
pause, he added, while his voice deepened with emotion, 
“But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither 
can he know them because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” 

Long, long afterward, when we could trust ourselves 
to speak of these things, he told me that as they walked 
in the woods together, on that blessed day, he could 
not escape the sense of a Divine Presence ; as gazing, 
once, upon the sounding sea, shut in by the silent, 
starry sky, he had been transported beyond sensible 
consciousness and brought, for the first time, as it 
seemed to him, into a full realization of the sublimity of 
Nature, so now he rose, involuntarily, above all limitations 
of visible forms and studied thought, to holy adoration. 
His child’s faith seemed but the reflex of his own larger 
consciousness. “I confess,” he said, “ that all the 
mysteries of Revelation appeared suddenly less difficult 
of solution than the child’s vivid conception of God, on 
any theory opposed to Bible truth.” I recall his words 
and expression perfectly, because our lips had been 
so long sealed on the subject. “I am,” he said, “like a 
blind man who should feel, for the first time, the vivi- 
fying rays of the sun. I do not know, I can not see ; 
but I believe! I believe!” this expression he repeated 
with strong emphasis. 

In my agitation I could not pronounce a word of 
comment, but I felt, through all my heart, the truth of 
Scripture, that, as the movement of the wind, so is the 
secret action of the Spirit. As I recalled the long-con- 
tinued meditations, doubtings, and discussion, and the 
final impulse which had started my work, I felt that 

such earnest mental agitation might be reverently inter- 


preted as God’s own preparation for results beyond my 
thought or ken, till in the ecstacy of the conception, the 
spirit world grew clearer to my vision than the very 
faces of my friends, and I felt the drawing of those 
subtle, indescribable cords, which bind us soul to soul, 
and hold us to the Uncreated Spirit. 


_ — No book that will not improve repeated read- 
ings deserves to be read at alle 


Public Opinion. 


Tue Art or Questioninc.—For, indeed, the whole 
sum of what may be said about questioning is com- 
prised in this: It ought to set the learners to thinking, to 
promote activity and energy on their parts, and to 
arouse the whole mental faculty into action, instead of 
blindly cultivating the memory at the expense of the 
higher intellectual powers. That is the best question- 
ing which best stimulates action on the part of the 
learner; which gives him a habit of thinking and ac- 
quiring for himself ; which tends in a great measure to 
render him independent of his teacher; which makes 
him, in fact, rather a skillful finder than a patient re- 
ceiver of truth. All our questioning should aim at 
this; and the success of our teaching must ever be 
measured, not by the amount of information we have 
imparted, but by the degree in which we have strength- 
ened the judgment and enlarged the capacity of our 
pupils, and imparted to them that searching and in- 
quiring spirit which is a far surer basis for all future 
acquisitions than any amount of mere information what- 
ever.—Frof. G. Fitch. 

An Urcent NEED.—Among the most urgent changes 
needed in the public school system, is the establishing 
of inexpensive primary schools, with ample play-grounds, 
sufficient class room, with ample air-space. School- 
houses as now conducted are very defective. Too 
much attention is paid to ornamentation and appear- 
ance, at enormous expense ; while the assembly room, 
—only used for a short time during the opening and 
for exhibitions,—takes up too much space, to the great 
detriment of class-room accommodation. This is es- 


pecially noticeable in primary departments, where there 
exists the greatest need for class-rooms. Is it any 
wonder that these schools are a fruitful source for the 
propagation of contagious diseases? These are the 
dark spots in our school system.—cfort of WN. Y. 
Med.-Legal Soc. 


DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES.—I am persuaded, after 
careful examination, that the usefulness and popularity 
of acollege are not necessarily diminished because it 
is controlled by a particular denominational influence. 
If properly managed, this simply secures an earnest and 
peaceful religious influence over young men under cir- 
cumstances in which it is specially important that they 
should have it. Whilst, on the one hand, the home 
teaching and influence in religious matters may be suf 
ficient for children whilst going to school at or near 
home ; and whilst, on the other, the mature young man 
who goes to the university may be trusted to keep him- 


self under wholesome influences, the immature youth 
who goes from home before his habits have become 
firmly established, needs to be placed under guaran- 
teed influences of the most healthful sort ; and there is 
nothing better than the homogeneous habits and spirit 
of a denominational college.— Supt. Ruffner of Virginia. 


“A Born TEACHER.” — The teacher must, in a 
very large sense, be born and not made. No one can 
operate mechanically on the mind ; those who attempt 
to sway it, whether in its adult or immature state, must 
surrender the idea that they only need knowledge. It 
is well known that some of the most able teachers in 
the schools pass a poor examination. Scattered over 
the land are thousands of young men and womtn who 
are already, or could make, admirable teachers. They 


know they possess abilities for school-room work. And 
again, there are thousands of school rooms into which 
are crowded discontented teachers and scholars. Each 
are there because they must be there. Genuine teach- 
ers for our schools are the pressing needs of the day.— 
NV. Y. School F$ournal. 


Tue Important ReEQUISITE.—A good deal of the 
success of a teacher depends upon the manner in which 
questions are proposed. Perhaps the most important 
requisite under this head is animation. Slow, dull, 
heavy questioning wearies children, and destroys their 
interest in a lesson. It is by a rapid succession of 
questions, by a pleasing and spirited manner, by dex- 
trously challenging all who seem inattentive, and, above 


all, by an earnest feeling of interest in the subject, and 
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of delight in seeing the minds of his scholars at work, 
that the teacher will best kindle their mental activity, 
and give life and force to his subject. —Michtgan Teacher. 


Varieties. 


— Ruskin advises young ladies to dress plainly, but 
in bright colors, and of the best materials. 


— Mrs. Estelle D, Kendall has been elected a trustee 
of the public library for three years, of the city of Law- 
rence, Mass. She is the first lady ever elected to 
public office in that city. 


— The origin of the word “panic” is thus given: 
According to Herodotus, the god Pan was supposed to 
have assisted the Greeks at the battle of Marathon, 
490 B. C., striking such a terror into the Persian hosts 
that they fled to their ships in perfect dismay. From 
that time the Greek term fanikon was used to describe 
unreasoning or sudden and overpowering fear. 


— The first book ever published at Jerusalem has 
been received in Boston. It is the “History of the 
Progress of Civilization,” and is dedicated to the 
Rothschilds. 

--— Thomas Hughes will write a paper for the Febru- 
ary number of S¢. JVicholas, with the title “Festina 
Lente.” 

— A bookseller in Staffordshire, England, was a 
short time back astonished at a miner’s wife bringing 
him a Johnson’s dictionary which she had purchased 
from him a few days before. She said “it was a poor 
book and of no use to her.” She had looked for 
“Roomatics,” but could not find it; she had also 
searched for “Nat” (gnat), but it was absent as well. 
On the bookseller pointing out the words, she still de- 
clined to retain the volume, remarking that she wanted 
one where they did not spell the words in that outland- 
ish manner, 

— Charles Tufts, ninety-five years old, recently died 
at Somerville, Mass. He was the founder of Tufts 
College. 

— Pray for the poor with all your might, and now 
and then throw in a loaf of bread, a basket of potatoes, 
or a barrow of coal. 

— Prof. James Russell Lowell was so pleased by 
General Bartlett’s suggestion that even dime-novel read- 
ing was to be encouraged as a leader toward better 
reading, that he thanked its author, and said he meant 
to expand it in an essay, and dedicate a book on read- 
ing, of which this should be a part, to General Bartlett. 

— Right is always on the scaffold, vice is always on 
the throne.—Dr. McCabe. 

— What interjection is of the feminine gender? 
A-lass. 

— Prof. J. Noyes, the senior professor, will have the 
management of Dartmouth College during the tempo- 
rary absence of President Smith. 

— The members of the senior class of Hanover Col- 
lege were very much exercised over the gubernatorial 
contest in their State,—Indiana,—and, as a result, few 
were prepared to recite on the following day. Among 
the unprepared was “Judge” Walker, a great Republi- 
can and a wag. ‘The “judge,” not relishing the idea of 
taking a zero, determined to run the chances and re- 
cite. Armed with this determination, he took his usual 
place in the astronomical class. It being his turn to 
recite, Professor Hamilton propounded the following 
question. “Mr. Walker, how do you account for the 
fact that it takes us twenty-four hours to complete the 
solar day, while it takes us but twenty-three hours fifty- 
six minutes to complete the sideral day,—what becomes 
of the other four minutes?” Well,” replied the 
‘judge,’ solemnly, “there have been quite a number 
of explanations given of this phenomenon, but I believe 
that the one now generally accepted by astronomers is 
that these four minutes are se apart for refreshments.” 
That, we believe, #s the theory maintained by Proctor. 


— Don Luiz I. is translating Shakespeare’s tragedy 


of “ Hamlet.” 
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MATHEMATICS. making, we think the solution correct. We have ven- 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to the 
E. T. Quimby, Hanover, N. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—On the 29th of May, 1875, the follow- 
ing question appeared in THE JOURNAL, as Prob. XL.: 

“ An urn contains an infinite number of balls, some 
of which are white, and the rest black. Suppose that 
m white balls and # black balls have been drawn, and 
not replaced: what is the probability that the next 
drawings will give white balls and g black 
balls ?” 

It is evident from the wording of this question, that 
m, n, 2, g must represent finite positive integral num- 
bers. Proceeding on this supposition, I obtained for 
the required probability the formula,— 

My solution was published May 6, 1876, and the 
formula stood unchallenged until the appearance of 
H. M. Parkhurst’s criticism, Oct. 7. The critic says: 


“ If the formula given by Asher B. Evans (May 6) is 
true, we may substitute for m,n, p,q. any numbers we 
please, and may assume any number r for the original 
number of black balls.” 


We may indeed substitute for m, , f, g, any finite 
positive integral numbers we please, and still expect the 
formula in question to give the required probability. 
For example, if m= 4, 2=3, Pp=—2, g=1, the re- 

the critic has not proved that we may assume any num- 
ber r for the original number of black bails. Such an 
assumption is wholly unwarranted, Again the critic 
says : 

“Tf p, 9, are large numbers, and m,n, small numbers, 
the variation of the probability from ~aking m=n = 2 
instead of 1, for instance, becomes cbsurd, the 
probability being mene, or § for 2, instead of 3 
Sor 1.” 

In the calculus of probabilities certainty is repre- 
sented by unity ; no correct formula can therefore give 
an improper fraction for the value of a probability. Is 
it not evident from the critic’s statement, that he is 
misled by the #ofation employed in the formula? When 
m = m = 2, we have for the required probability, 

p p+2- 2 
13 and when m= =1, we 
gett 

1; 

The notation |* is uniformly employed by English 

mathmeticians to denote the continued product of the 


numbers 1,.2, 3, 4, # inclusive. 
ASHER B, Evans. 


quired probability is, but 


have, 


Mr. Editor, — Permit me to call Wm. Hoover’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the formula given by him on page 
256 (Dec. 9) does not apply to Problem XL, at all. 

After the correction of an evident typographical error 
in the denominator of the second factor, Mr. Hoover’s 
formula will give the correct answer to the following 
question: A bag contains x white balls and y black balls : 


2+ ¢ balls are drawn and not replaced, what is the prob- 
ability that there will be p white balls and g black balls 
occurring in any order whatever ? ASHER B, Evans. 


Mr. Editor,—Will J. S. Dodge, in Problem 81, say 
whether he uses the term “base” and “bottom” syn- 


onymously or not ; also whether the wall at the bottom 
of the end which is 64¢ feet high is the same width as 
the bottom of the opposite end. G. I. Hopkins. 


Repiy To J. S. on Sou. LXXVI.—The docus of the 
projectile in my solution was assumed to be the para- 


bola. The line B F is a-tangent to the earth at the 


point of projection. We assumed further, as the editor 
of this department grants us, that the action of gravity 
1s Constant, and, to make the result sufficiently correct 
in practice, that it is constant in direction. With these 


“assumptions, which the statement does not prohibit us 


tured a solution of this problem ;—will “J. S.” do the 
same? WILLIAM Hoover. 


Mr. Editor :—In your notice (p. 256) that solutions 
not published or credited, might be considered as in- 
correct, is it also implied that all published solutions 
are correct? In that case, some solutions will need re- 
vision. I have given some snap judgments myself, for 
which I owe an apology. But my chagrin is in some 
degree mitigated by the misfortunes of others. 

The principle announced by Mr. Westgate (p. 256), 
in connection with “D. B. R.’s” Problem No. 1, is not, 
as I conceive, a general principle; neither will his an- 
swer serve in this particular problem. The following 
solution of that problem is offered : 

Let =principal, and ¢=time exclusive 
of days of grace. 

(1) rho) — 38. 

Substitute the given values, and reduce, 
(2) 723457? + 7367 = 432. (4) B’k dis.= $290,8076+.. 
(3) 7==.0723552-+. Aus. (5) True dis. = $272.808, 
(6) Difference = $18, as required, 

In THe JournaL of Nov. 11 appears a very ingen- 
ious geometrical demonstration of the method of meas- 
uring a triangle from the three sides given, But no 


credit seems to be given, or claimed, for the author- 
ship. As the same demonstration is in the earlier edi- 
tions of Davies’ Legendre (V. ed., 1838, p. 276), the 
credit might be accorded to Prof. Davies, unless some 
one can present a prior claim. J. SR. 


[In reply to J. S. R. we will say that we do not 
vouch for the correctness of all published solutions. 
We deem it expedient to submit many solutions to the 


criticism of our mathematical readers, to say nothing of 
the necessity of so doing from lack of time. Many 
solutions, however, have been rejected on account of 
inaccuracy,—Ep. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


Official Publication of the American Metric Bureau, 
EDITED BY MELVIL Dewey. 


tion, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be addressed to the 
Editor, at the office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston, 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 

Prof, Dolbear, in the department of Physics and As 
tronomy, uses the metric weights and measures exclu- 
sively, inches and ounces being unknown in his labora- 
tory. 

LAFAVETTE COLLEGE. 

An applicant for admission is conditioned for igno- 
rance of the metric system, as surely as for ignorance- 
of the multiplication-table. In- all departments it is 
kept constantly before the students, and in several is 
used exclusively. An immense influence in favor of the 
metric system is thus exerted by the college, and es- 
pecially by its great Pardee Scientific Department. 


— The Hon. James Yates, an Englishman, after 
careful inquiry in schools, has made an estimate that, 
with the system at present used in England, “a boy of 
average ability will acquire a thorough mastery of the 
four simple rules of arithmetic, of compound numbers, 
of interest, simple and compound, and of proportion, 
in about two years nine months and two weeks. But 
with the decimal system of weights and measures, it 
would take nine months and two weeks.” It should of 
course be borne in mind that in England they have the 
effete pounds, shillings, and pence, of which burden we 
long ago freed ourselves by adopting that part of the 
metric system which relates to money of account. In 
this country, teachers who have examined the subject, 
generally report that about one year would be saved in 
the school life of each child carried ‘through the whole 
course, if the metric system were fully adopted, and the 
compound numbers banished from the text-books. Is 


any comment needed to show to teachers the impor- 
tance of taking active steps to bring about this com- 


summation ? 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, intro- 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


MODAL THESES. 

The following propositions are susceptible of proof : 
1. The English verb has remains of a present sub- 
junctive, now employed only in the future temporal re- 
lation; and remains of a. past subjunctive, now em- 
ployed only in the present temporal relation. Except, 
as just stated, the subjunctive forms of the grammars 
do not belong to the subjunctive mode. 

2. The English verb has no potential mode. The 
potential forms of the grammars cannot, however, all 
be distributed in the indicative and subjunctive modes, 

3. The English verb has a system of modes as well 
defined as the Latin, and with the help of structural 
forms marking, independently of the exigency of the 
thought, more modal distinctions than the Greek. 

—o— I. D. 
A TEACHER'S EPITAPH. 

In the churchyard of the old Huguenot church, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, close under its venerable 
walls, is a grave, over which the prostrate tombstone 
has this record : 


“ Sacred to the memory of Mr, George Rout. A na- 


the 2oth of November, 1802, in the soth year of his age. 
In the occupation of a School Master, which, for a 
number of years he steadfastly pursued, and gave great 
satisfaction to his Pupils and their Parents. 


A tender husband and a father dear, 
The best of masters and a friend sincere, 

~ He’s gone awhile before a debt to pay, 
Pray God prepare us all for that great day. 


A HINT 70 TEACHERS. 


As I satin the schoolroom, yesterday, explaining day 
and night and twilight to my youngest class, by holding 
the globe in the sunshine, I found that the equatorial 
region was heated sufficiently for the class to get a very 
good idea of the climate. The difference between the 
heat at the equator and the poles was distinctly felt by 
each member of the class. Such a little matter may 
seem almost puerile to write a note about, but it may 
interest those teachers who believe in giving life-like il- 
lustration. .My children cannot forget that they have 
felt the heat and cold on the glodc itself. 


MEMORANDA FOR OBJECT-LESSONS. 
The birch castigator shows bark, wood, pith, alter- 
nate buds (willow better, maple opposite.) 


the stove-pipe, show germ cotyledons, etc., and should 
be planted in a box of dirt, swept up from the entry 
floor, and sprouted for another lesson. 

Put the caterpillar that he put down her neck into a 
paper box, with some leaves, and show the cocoon and 
moth in due season. 

Whittle up a few horse-chestnuts, and plant a hun- 
dren in the yard. 

Turn to the spider in the corner, on a rainy day. 

For Arithmetic,—How old will each of you be when 
the New World is 1000 years old? Have you any friends 
out West? What time is it there, now? hat will 
they be doing, when you go home to-night ? 

All this, and more too, O Editor, have I done this 
term, and I am a lazy man at heart. W. H. 

— Under Query” signed “F. N. T.,” in JourNaL 
for Dec. 30, ps 293, I should parse “ cooled” as a past 
participle, limiting Jaradise and mainland. Would like 
to know certainly if that is the way Professor Greene 
would dispose of it? E. E. S. 


I wish your paper was in the hands of every teacher in the 
State. In my judgment, it is at the very “ head of the class.” 
As. C. SHATTUCK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Colorado. 
I wish that 7%e Journal could be in the hands of every teacher 
in Ohio. R. McMILLEN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Youngstown, Ohio. 
I think 7he Yournal just the paper for teachers and students. 
Susan M. Wixon, 
of Apples of Gold.” 
I regard 7ke Yournal the ablest, edited, and most compact, 
of all devoted to the interests of education. FE. O. Aven, 
"President Syracuse University. 


tive of Portsmouth, in England, who departed this life . 


Beans, which the small boy meant to snap against — 
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Boston, Mass., Jan. 11, 18777. 


“Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 


THE PORTRAIT OF AGASSIZIS A SPLENDID THING, 
AND A TREASURE FOR EVERY TEACHER TO HAVE 
HUNG UP IN HIS HOME, OR SCHOOL ROOM. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


The Week. 


— Dual State governments inaugurated in Louisiana. 

— Turkey refuses assent to the peace measures of 
the European powers. 

— New England has lost one of its ablest teachers 
in the death of Rev. Alexis Caswell, D.D., LL.D., ex- 
president of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

— Commodore Vanderbilt, the great railroad and 
steamboat king of New York, died. Reputed wealth, 
eighty millions of dollars. 

— A collision of two steamers in mid-ocean,—the 
Montgomery and the Seminole ; and the former sunk 
in seven minutes, with a loss of thirteen lives. 

— Representative Seelye introduced a bill in Con- 
gress to abolish all import duties on books. A bill was 
also introduced to authorize and equip an expedition to 
the Arctic Seas in search of the North Pole, in ac- 
cordance with the advice of the National Academy of 
Science, and appropriating $50,000 for the purpose; 
for the further redemption of legal tender United States 
notes ; to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, 
and to authorize paper circulation, convertible into 
gold and silver. Mr. Lawrence, of Ohio, asked consent 
to offer a resolution instructing the committee on edu- 
cation and labor to ascertain whether in every State an 
equal opportunity for common school education, includ- 
ing school privileges for equal time, is secured to col- 
ored and white children ; and if not, to report a bill to 
enforce the Constitution in that respect. 


THE annual meeting of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction was held in Boston, on Jan. 
6, to decide on the time and place for holding the 
annual meeting of the Institute, and to make other 
arrangements for the same. An invitation was received 
from the Board of Education of Montpelier, Vt., cor- 
dially seconded by State Superintendent Conant, to 
hold the meeting at the capital of the State ; and it was 
nnanimously accepted. The time fixed for the meeting 


i.00 brought weariness of mind and body, and there comes 
i the longing for rest and change ; but it is well for all to 
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13, 1877. The secretary reported that he had already 
corresponded with the superintendents of the leading 
railroads in New England, and that all had generously 
offered reduction of fares to the Institute. 

The members of the Institute may anticipate from 
the proposed plans of the Directors a meeting of great 
interest to all classes of educators ; and in connection 
with a visit to one of the most beautiful towns of north- 
ern New England, they may plan a variety of pleasure- 
trips, either among the charming mountain and lake 
scenery of Vermont, to the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, to the Adirondacks, Lakes Champlain, 
George, and Memphremagog, or further north to the 
St. Lawrence, Saguenay, or Niagara, with visits to the 
old cities of Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto. We 
know that these suggestions will come with more force 
and effect to teachers after the labors of the year have 


enjoy as much as possible of the pleasures of hope, and 
of plans which need some worthy object for. their ful- 
fillment, after the Centennial and its grand expe- 
riences. We need not remind our readers in all parts of 
the land, that the American Institute is not a close cor- 
poration, but that its privileges are as free as the New- 
England air, and as broad as the influences which have 
spread from her institutions. 


THE names of several eminent educators have been 
mentioned in connection with the position of the secre- 
taryship of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
made vacant by the resignation of Hon. Joseph White. 
As the teachers of Massachusetts especially, and of 
New England and the country at large, have more or 
less interest in the appointment which may be made by 
the Board, we will state a few principles which should 
lead to the selection of the best man for this most im- 
portant trust, filled so grandly at first by Horace Mann, 
and whose mantle has fallen successively upon Sears, 
Boutwell, and White. Our first choice would be a 
Massachusetts educator, one who is in full accord with 
her traditional ideas and her educational spirit, whose 
training has been received in her schools, and who 
knows by practical knowledge what the State has been 
and is, in its scope and purpose, to fit men for the best 
work by the best means. Our new secretary should be 
a progressive man, whose reforms, if advocated, should 
be based on a sound philosophy, and on a thorough 
mastery of the principles of pedagogy in their broadest 
scope and their minutest details. A man not abreast 
of, but in advance of public opinion, and capable of 
leading it. He should be a brave man withal, for 
there are educational battles to be fought, errors are to 
be combated, fogyism is to be assailed, and the time 
has fully come for a leader to order an advance of the 
main body. He should be an organizer of forces as 
well.as a leader, and one about whom the teachers and 
school-men of the Commonwealth would rally as the 
Old Guard about Napoleon. He should have strong 
sympathies, which beget strong bonds of fellowship, 
and this, with the high respect born of tried experience 
and confidence, makes enthusiasts of common men. 
We want, too, a man of practical notions, who, in his 
visits among the schools, will be able to detect their 
defects, and whose wisdom will suggest and apply the 
remedies, who not only knows a good school, but 
knows how to make a pooronegood. A public speaker 
will do great service in arousing the people to more 
active efforts for the schools; and the man who can 
draw his texts from the school room will preach good 
sermons to the people. From the school room and the 
platform the new secretary will find an active sphere of 
usefulness in the Institute and the Association meet- 
ings. Here the ways and means, the methods and 
philosophy of education, are made most efficient for 
good. He should be capable of mapping out the terri- 
tory of educational work, so that the teacher in the 


each understand the sphere of his individual work, and 
the corelation of their labors as parts of a complete 
whole.. The coming man should be a student of men 
as well as books and systems. To organize and ener- 
gize forces, the power must be adequate, and the con- 
nection and application must be perfect and complete. 
And, above all, the teachers of Massachusetts ask that 
the new secretary shall be a Christian man. So long 
as the common schools of Massachusetts are to be the 
reservoirs of influences which are to shape her insti- 
tutions and her citizenship, so long must her leaders 
be men who believe in a personal God, in a Divine 
Revelation, and in the great tenets of our Christian 
faith, Have we such a man in Massachusetts? With- 
out hesitation we answer, Yes, in John W. Dickinson, of 
Westfield. 


The Kindergarten Americanized. 


Doubtless every good thing that a people enjoys has 
come to it through assimilation, if not by pure origina- 
tion. It is, therefore, quite natural that teachers in 
this country should examine any newly imported peda- 
gogical idea narrowly ; should endeavor to sift out of 
it its foreign elements, and assimilate that portion of it 
which contains nutrition. Each nation has some pecul- 
iarity or idiosyncrasy that distinguishes its products 
from the products of other nations. Its surroundings, 
its history, its function in civilization, secessitate this. 
In some provinces of activity, it is true, these narrow 
limitations are eliminated to a greater or less extent. 

The realm of genius wherein its exceptional person- 
ages have ascended above their natural individuality 
and stood in the pure light of reason, or breathed the 
rare atmosphere of universal spiritual humanity, in- 
cludes the provinces of poetry, science, and religion. 
The national products in these directions must have, 
and do have, what is common to all men. What is 
local and special has been earefully removed, or at 
least, modified ; it remains rather as a residuum, an 
unused material rather than a finished product, and we 
are left with the impression that genius will succeed in 
clarifying the flame, or in consuming the residuum, so 
that art, religion, and philosophy shall adequately treat 
the purely spiritual, and furriish works for all time and 
for all degrees of civilization. The psalms of David, 
the philosophy of Aristotle, the poetry of Homer and 
Sophocles, or of Dante and Shakespeare, contain this 
universal element. More or less of national idiosyn- 
crasy adheres to them, but not so as to obscure them. 
It furnishes the necessary pedestal, the theatre for 
spectators, or the technical apparatus of investigation. 
While the genius of a people strives in these provin- 
ces to free itself from hard limits, and achieve for it- 
self the freedom which is the ideal of the race, the 
practical endeavor of everyday life of the people strives 
in the same direction, but not with such adequate re- 
sults. The problem of the statesman to adjust the re- 
lations of his nation to other nations so as to secure 
freedom to the people, has obviously to deal with local 
and peculiar circumstances, territorial limitations, the 
social condition of the people, their means of subsist- 
ence, historical memories, etc. The obstacles to free 
generic manifestation of humanity, increase geometric- 
ally as we descend from the State to civil society, and 
from the latter to the institution of the family. 

It is very difficult for a citizen of one country to form 
any adequate idea of the true political value of an issue 
raised in another country. Likely enough what seems 
to him the cause of progress and enlightenment,—meas- 
ured by his own standard,—is in reality a deadly attack 
on the most rational phase possible in the institutions 
of that foreign state. It is still more difficult to judge 
correctly of the merits of social customs and usages. 
The English system of caste, although so radically dif- 
ferent and so vastly preferable to the caste systems of 
India or of ancient Egypt, is something so alien to our 
national and social spirit that it requires long culture 
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for an American to see not only its admirable features, 
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but its necessity to the British islander in his present 
and historic political status, 

Since education occupies the place of mediation in 
all these activities, it is subject to their limitations. It 
initiates the new being into the use and wont of civil- 
ized life, but especially into the use and wont of his 
particular nation, social condition, and community. 
Education does this in the form of nurture. , It does more 
than this in the school, although it continues the dis- 
cipline of nurture. It looks over the boundaries of its 
narrow province, and learns to see and interpret hu- 
manity first, as it lies near to it within its own nation, 
till it rises to a recognition of the common aims and as- 
pirations of the nation, Then it looks beyond national 
boundaries, and becomes cosmopolitan in its interest. 
It ascends from the practical and most elementary 
phases of science, to the cognition of the pure forms 
which express adequately rational human nature, the 
so or mind itself. 

Education is emancipation, but in a twofold aspect : 
on the one hand it emancipates the newly-born indi- 
vidual from his naturalness, his mere animality, his sub- 
ordination to appetite and passion, and to merely exter- 
nal laws ; this it does by subordinating him to the use 
and wont of human laws and customs, by civilizing him. 
On the other hand, it emancipates him spiritually by 
giving insight,—scientific, esthetic, and religious. The 
former is a negative emancipation, the latter is a posi- 
tive one. The former breaks up the reign of mere 
brute impulse, and subordinates to custom or conven- 
tionality, but does not enlighten. The latter enlight- 
ens, and thus, without destroying the use and wont or 
conventionalities of society, emancipates the individual 
from them by giving him insight into their origin and 
function, and thus into their necessity. The enlight- 
ened individual conforms to the conventional usages of 
society,—the network of moral, social, political, and re- 
ligious observances,—because.he sees their necessity to 
the realization of spiritual life, and not from mere habit 
or blind custom. 

But highly as we may prize the second or enlighten- 
ing phase of education, the first phase is of the utmost 
importance as the basis and indispensable preparation 
for all education, It is the phase, however, which 
manifests the limitations of nation, social condition, and 
locality in the most peculiar forms. The organization 
and discipline of schools, to a large extent even the 
methods of instruction, and to a less extent the course of 
study, are exposed to this influence. Hence we find in 
one State a system of organization and discipline of 
methods of instruction and course of study, that is 
adapted to prepare the pupil best for the wants of the 
state and civil society as it exists there, but not adapted 
for similar needs of another State. 

This is the reason why we find so much difficulty in 
assimilating methods of instruction that have originated 
in another country. They had so many presuppositions 
in the land where they grew, which are not to be found 
here, that their history here is a perpetual discovery of 
incompatibility and needed transformation. This, too, 
is the reason why we meet with such stubborn resist- 
ance to our efforts in modifying our own deeply-rooted 
methods. We drive out a condemned practice at the 
door, and lo! it comes in at the window! Bad habits 
of instruction, incident to our national methods, are 
eradicated after long and persistent effort ; but we look 
again, and see that it is all a correlation of erratic 
forces,—the energy reappears in another error, and by 
degrees assumes its old form, as the line of least resist- 
ance changes. 

These reflections are intended to introduce a consid- 
eration of the subject of the kindergarten as a member 
of our city school systems. Its original idea, the phi- 


losophy of its founder, its national peculiarity and 
adaptability, what needs, or seems to need, modifica- 
tion, the positive results which may be reasonably ex- 
pected from it,—these I hope to show, or at least to 
Suggest, in a future contribution. 

Wa. T. Harris. 
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OUR DEPARTMENTS FOR 1877. 


WILL BE FILLED WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OUR BEST WRITERS AND EDUCATORS. 
INENT AMONG THEM ARE THE NAMES OF 


PROMI- 


Prof. Walter Smith, 
William T. Harris, LL.D., 
Prof. Charles .H. Gates, 


ohn D. Philbrick, LL.D., 
athaniel T. Allen, 

Rev, J. C. Stockbridge, D.D. 

Levi W. Russell, 

George B, Emerson, LL.D., 


George S. Burleigh, Ariel Parish, A.M., 

Prof, E. T. Quimby, _ A. P. Stone, A.M., 
Charles B. Stetson, Rev. F. S. Jewell, Ph.D., 
Prof, William E. Griffis, Benjamin F. Tweed, 


A. F. Blaisdell, A,M., 
Prof. Adolph Douai, 
Annie Tolman Smith, 
Albert G. Boyden, A.M., 
Franklin B. Hough, LL.D. 


Edward Conant, A.M., 
T. B. Stockwell, A.M., 


Prof, N. T, True, 
Mrs. M. P. Colburn, 


Universities and ‘Colleges. 
Twelve of our leading College Presidents will write articles 
on topics relating to COLLEGIATE -EDUCATION., 
These articles, from representative men, will be of great value 
to our readers, and especially to our college and high school pro- 
fessors and teachers. 


Normal Schools. 
The position, character, and work of the Normal School will be 
ably set forth in a series of twelve articles, by the most prominent 
Normal-School teachers in America. These papers will attract 


universal attention. ve 
High Schools. 


Our Academies and High Schools will be represented in a series 
of articles, by twelve of the most prominent Principals in New 
England. These articles will relate to the position of the Second- 
ary Schools as related to our Primary Schools, and to our Colleges. 
These papers will be intensely practical and valuable. 


State Supervision. 

Twelve articles will be written on subjects relating to State 
Superintendency. Six of these will be by the State Superintendents 
of New England. The other six by distinguished educators in 
other parts of the country, This subject is full of interest, and 
its discussion will, in our columns, dwaken a deep interest. 


City and Town Supervision. 

One article will appear each month on the proper sphere and 
duties of the SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. These articles 
will be written by gentlemen whose words are authority on this 
important department of school work. 


Other Departments. 

The Departments of LANGUAGE, MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, 
Art, Music, Portry, THE Drama, STATE EpucATION, CoL- 
LEGES, CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND QUERIES, will receive a 
full share of attention, and be filled with matter fresh, spicy, and 
interesting. 


Ways and Means, or School Methods, 
will be conducted by Prof. N. T. Trux, whose articles are always 
readable and practical. 


The Metric Department 
has been added to the columns of our Journal by vote of the 
American Metric Bureau, and will be conducted by MELVIL Dewey, 
Esq., of Boston. 
The Kindergarten. 

This Department, which has interested a portion of our readers 
during the past year, will be continued under the direction of an 
able Kindergarten training teacher. 


Foreign Notes. : 
Our exchanges with foreign educational papers are very exten- 
sive, and afford us the opportunity of obtaining the freshest and 
most interesting matter which can be obtained as to movements 
among educators abroad. The variety of sources from which we 
draw gives our readers an intelligent view of educational progress 


in the leading countries of the world, 


Dialogues, Declamations, &c. 

This Department, edited with so much ability, and with so large 
satisfaction to our readers, will continue under the charge of MRs. 
M. B. C. SLapg, of Fall River. Mrs. SLApE's large experience 
in this kind of work fits her most eminently for supplying the 
wants of teachers and schools. 


The Grammar and Primary Departments 
will be filled with the writings of our best teachers, and we shall 
procure, and solicit the best talent to write for these columns. 
Those teachers who have a ripe experience, and whose thoughts 
are an inspiration to their fellows, are invited to aid us and their 


profession, 
State Departments. 

In addition to the Department of the New-England States, 
which will appear in full every week, we have secured a corres- 
pondent in every State in the country, and shall publish the re- 
sults of their correspondence as often as our columns will allow. 
We hope to be able to give to educators in all parts of the country 
the practical thought, plans, and work of their co-laborers in every 
other part of the country, Teachers in the North, the South, 
the East, and the West, will thus be enabled to know what others 
are doing in their respective educational fields, and a common 
bond of sympathy will unite and bind all strongly together. 


Many Other Features 
which have given value to THz NEw-ENGLAND in the two years 
of its history will be continued, and we have determined to 
spare neither labor nor money to make our Journal a greater 
power in the land, as worthy of the great cause we serve. 


The National Journal of Education. 


In answer to a demand from the West and the South, for a jour- 
nal national in name as well as in spirit, we have issued an edition 
styled the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EpucATION. THE NATIONAL 
will be issued weekly, at the same price as THE NgEw-ENGLAND, 
and will contain nearly the same reading matter as the latter. Sub- 
scribers on renewing will receive either journal which they may 
choose; and one of the Art Union portraits, 

Louis Agassiz 
Horace ann, or 
Emma Willard. 
will be sent to each old subscriber who prepays for 1877 before 
the expiration of his subscription. : 
Each subscriber who prepays his subscription and sends one 
new annual subscription, with the money, will receive, postpaid 
his choice of TWO PORTRAITS. 
Each subscriber who, in addition to his own, sends two new an- 
nual subscriptions, will receive, post-paid, the 7HREZ POR: 
TRAITS. 
Another Plan for Teachers. 

In order that every school may have the portrait of 7HZ 
GREAT AGASSIZ on its walls, we will make this offer. To 
each teacher who is a subscriber, and who shall prepay his or her 
subscription on or before January 1, 1877, and also send us one 
subscription for the school, we will send swe Portraits, one for 


the teacher, and the other as a portrait for the schoolroom. 
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“Dialogues and. School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fat River, Mass. 


{All writers who have original articles, suited to our Deraxtment oF Dis- 
Scnoot ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith a for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
i grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.] 


COLLOQUY ON LIFE OF WASHINGTON* 
BY SCHOLARS OF PRESCOTT SCHOOL, E. BOSTON. 


First Scholar. — February 22d is celebrated as a na- 
tional holiday throughout the country, in respect to the 
memory of George Washington, it being his birth-day, 
and to keep in mind how much he did for his country 
during his life. 

Second S.—We celebrate, not enly because he was so 
brave in battle, but because he was such a good and 
honest man. 

Third S.—I never heard of a better man. 

Fourth S.—Everybody loved him. 

Fifth S. —1 think grown-up people keep the day so 
the children will remember what a good example he 
was for us to take pattern by. 

Sixth S.— When I was quite a little girl, my uncle 
took me in his vessel to Washington, and we stopped 
at Mount Vernon, and visited Washington’s grave. 

Seventh S.+-1 have heard that his body was placed 
in the old tomb he called unsafe, and allowed to re- 
main for thirty years till the newone was built. It was 
a great shame ! 

Eighth S. — On the new tomb there isan American 
eagle, with head erect, and wings spread. It is made 
of white marble, and covers the whole tomb. His 
wife’s is made of marble, too, and both are fenced in 
with an iron railing higher than a man. 

Ninth S.— He was born in Westmoreland county, 
Va., Feb. 224, 1732. He was the oldest child of the 
second marriage ; there were five children younger 
than himself. 

Tenth S. — The house in which he was born was a 
ruin before the Revolutionary War. The place is 
marked by a monumental stone, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “Here, the r1th of Feb., 1732, George Washing- 
ton was born.” 

Eleventh S. — Why was the stone marked the eley- 
enth of February, if we celebrate the twenty-second ? 

Tweifth S.— That was the Old Style ; now we cele- 
brate the 22d, which means the same, but is called the 
New Style. The days were behind, someway, and so 
they added enough to make up. 

Thirteenth S. —The slab is freestone, lying horizon- 
tally on the ground. 

Fvurteenth S. — His father, Augustine Washington, 
was a rich man, who owned a good deal of land. 

Fifteenth S.—He died when George was only eleven 
years old ; but he had an excellent mother. She gov- 
erned her children kindly, but strictly, and never re- 
quired anything of them that was not for their good. 

Sixteenth S.— Washington always felt the greatest 
possible respect for his mother, and submitted cheer- 
fully to her will, and when a man, was never too proud 
to treat her with attention and respect. 

Seventeeth S.—When on his way to New York, to be 
made President of the United States, he stopped at 
Fredericksburg to visit his aged mother. It was the last 
time he saw her, for she died soon after, at the age 
of eighty-two. 


* This “Class Composition,” as we term it, was recited, or read, by the 
scholars who made contributions thereto, on Feb. aad, of last year. A few weeks 
before, the teacher had assigned for the subject, “ The Life of Washington, or 
any circumstance in the history of our country in which he was an actor.” In 
the first lesson, which was a familiar conversation, each scholar telling what she 
had learned, language was cultivated, and false syntax corrected. For the next 
Jessen, these oral statements were written, and errors of spelling, etc., corrected. 
The third lesson was devoted to the selection of the best statements, and their 
teacher. Tothe youngest scholars, 

not be represented by their own ¥ = 
work, were assigned the 

It is hoped that this exercise, at once original and instructive, may serve, not 
only as a recitation, but as a suggestion to other schools to adopt this plan, 
with the same, or other, subjects.—Ep. 


Eighteenth S.— Her influence for good over him, at 
the height of his greatness, he ever delighted to ac- 
knowledge. 

Nineteenth S.—Washington was not taught anything 
scarcély, that boys are now, but what he did learn, he 
learned thoroughly and well. 

Twenticth S.—His mother could not send him to an 
English school to be educated ; he could only go to 
such as were kept in the neighborhood. It was not so 
easy to get knowledge then as now, for the country was 
poor, and all the books came from England, and were 
costly and rare. 

Twenty-first S.—She gave him a private education at 
home. Whenever he came across anything which he 
read ‘that was a good piece of advice, he wrote it down 
in his school-book, so as to remember it. 

Twenty-second S.—He wrote them when he was only 
thirteen years old, and called them “ Rules of Behavy- 
ior in Company and Conversation.” They were rules 
for good morals as well as good manners. These are 
some of them: (Rectted by sixteen younger scholars.) 

MAXIMS. 

(1) “Read no letters, books, or papers in company ; 
but, when there is a necessity for doing it, you must 
ask leave. Come not near the books or writings of 
any one so as to read them, unless desired ; nor give 
your opinion of them unasked. Also, look not nigh 
when another is writing a letter.” 

(2) “Show not yourself glad at the misfortunes of 
another, though he were your enemy.” 

(3) “Let your discourse with men of business be 
short and comprehensive.” 

(4) “Wherein ygu reprove another, be blameless 
yourself ; for example speaks louder than precept.” 

(5) “Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the dis- 
advantage of any.” - 

(6) “In your apparel be modest ; and endeavor to 
accommodate Nature, rather than to procure admir- 
ation.” 

(7) “ Associate yourself with men of good quality, 
if you esteem your own reputation ; for it is better to 
be alone than in bad company.” 

(8) “ Deride no man’s misfortune, though there seem 
to be some cause.” 

(9) “ Whisper not in the company of others.” 

(10) “ Be not apt to relate news, if you know not the 
truth thereof.” 

(11) “Be not curious to know the affairs of others ; 
neither approach to those that speak in private.” 

(12) “ Undertake not what you cannot perform ; but 
be careful to keep your promise.” 

(13) “ Speak not evil of the absent, for it is unjust.” 

(14) “ When you speak of God, or his attributes, let 
it be seriously, and in reverence.” 

(15) “Honor and obey your natural parents, though 
they be poor.” 

(16) “Labor to keep alive in your heart that little 
spark of celestial fire called Conscience.” 


Twenty-third S.— He was honest and truthful, and 
much respected by his companions, who often called 
upon him to settle their disputes. They were never 
dissatisfied with his judgment. 

Twenty fourth S—He was a peace-maker. 

Twentyfifth S.—Every boy can be as truthful, as in- 
dustrious, and as steady as he was, and can be as obedi- 
ent to parents and teachers. 

Twenty-sixth S.—Lafayette, once on a visit to Wash- 
jngton’s mother (before returning to France), spoke of 
her son’s wonderful success, when she replied,—“ I am 
not surprised at what George has done, for he was al- 
ways a good boy.” » 

Twenty-seventh S.—In his letter he always addressed 
her as his “ honored mother.” 

Twenty-cighth S.—If he always obeyed his mother, it 
is more than some boys do in our days ; they think if 
they chop a little wood, or do an errand, they have 
done a great favor. I guess George Washington didn’t 
think so. ; 

Twenty ninth S.—He had naturally a quick temper, 
but when a man he controlled it. 

Thirticth S, — He knew no one could be respected 
who was always getting into a passion. 

Thirty/first S.—When he killed his mother’s favorite 


colt, he told her all about it, and she said, “I regret 


the loss of my favorite, but I rejoice in my son who 
always speaks the truth.” 

Thirty-second S. — When a very little boy he had a 
playmate named Richard Henry Lee. They wrote let- 
ters to each other. : 

Thirty-third S.—This was Lee’s letter : 

“ Pa bought me two pretty books full of pictures he 
got them in Alexandria. they have pictures of dogs 
and cats and tigers and elefants and ever so many 
pretty things. Cousin bids me send you one of them ; 
it has a picture of an elefant and a little indian boy on 
his back like uncle jo’s sam, Pa says if I learn my 
tasks good he will let uncle jo bring me to see you. 


will you ask your ma to let you come to see me. 
RICHARD HENRY LEE.” 


Thirtyfourth S.—This is Washington’s answer : 


Dear Dickey :—I thank you very much for the pretty 
picture-book you gave me. Sam asked me to show him 
the pictures and I showed him all the pictures in it, 
and I read to him how the tame elephant took care of 
his master’s little boy, and put him on his back and 
wouldn’t Jet anybody touch his master’s little son. I 
can read three or four pages sometimes without missing 
a word. Ma says I may go to see you and stay all day 
with you next week if it be not rainy. She says I may 
ride my pony Hero, if Uncle Ben will go with me and 
lead Hero, I havea little piece of poetry about the 
picture book you gave me, but I mustn’t tell you who 
wrote the poetry. 


G. W. compliments to R. H. L. 

And likes his book full well ; 

Henceforth will count him his friend 

And hopes many happy days he may spend. 


Your good friend, GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Thirty fifth S.—When a youth he was silent and bash- 
ful in company, and at no time of his life was he much 
of a talker. 

Thirty-sixth S.—Once there was a fuss about build- 
ing a church, the old’one stood near a graveyard, and 
was too far for some people toattend. A man came to 
the meeting and made a great speech about “the graves 
of our forefathers.” Washington had made a map of 
the county, and when the man had finished, he laid it 
on the table for the folks toexamine, Za? settled the 
matter without a word, and the new building was erected 
where he had placed a dot for it. 

Thirty-seventh S. — When fifteen, he had a chance to 
go to sea in a British vessel, and when he went to bid 
his mother “ good-bye,” she was crying. He felt very 
sorry for her, and ordered one of the servants to bring 
back his baggage, and so remained at home. 

Thirty-eighth George had been as disobedient 
as some boys he would have gone, anyway, and made 
his mother feel badly ; and besides, the country would 
not have honored him as now. 

Thirty-ninth S. — When nineteen he had charge of 
some soldiers. 

Fortieth S.—At the time of a fight with some Indians 
every mounted officer but Washington was killed or 
wounded. He had four bullets shot through his coat, 
and two horses shot under him, yet escaped unhurt. 

Fortyfirst S.—Fifteen years afterwards he went near 
the same place at the West, and an old Indian chief 
came to see him. He said he was at that fight (when 
the English General Burgoyne was killed), and that he 
fired fifteen times at him, and told his young warriors 
to take him for their mark, but every shot was turned 
aside. They stopped, — believing him to be protected 
by the Great Spirit. 

Forty-second S. — Washington was never wounded in 
battle, 

Forty-third S, — He married Mrs. Custis, a widow 
lady with two children; she was very wealthy. He 
took her to Mount Vernon to live. 

FortySourth S.—Between them they had a great dea 
of property. He dealt with a London merchant, and 
among other things he ordered, “A set of china for a 
little miss” ; I suspect she was Lady Washington’s little 
girl; also, “A doll, for a guinea,” and “ A Book of 
newest and best songs, set to music for the spinnet.” 
This was something like a pianoforte. 

Fortyfifth S,— Washington was over six feet high, 
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graceful and perfectly erect. His appearance on horse- 
back was very noble and fine. He was very particular 
about his appearance, and always neatly dressed. 

Forty-sixth S.—While the British army was in Boston 
the people suffered severely, and for want of fuel, pews 
and benches were taken from the churches and burned, 
also counters and unoccupied buildings. They suffered 
also for food. 

Forty-seventh S.— The people of Virginia held a 
meeting when they heard of this, and Washington arose 
and offered to raise one thousand men himself, and 
come to the aid of the people here. 

Forty-eighth S. —In 1775, at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War, one hundred years ago, Washington 
was made Commander-in-Chief of the Continental 

my. 

O pacipitah S.—On his way to take command of the 
army he rode from Philadelphia on horseback. During 
the journey he heard the news of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and eagerly inquired how the militia behaved. 
He was told that they were very brave. He was 
pleased, and replied, “ The liberties of the country 
are safe |” 

‘Fiftieth S.—On the 2d of July he arrived at Water- 
town, where he had: a public reception, and then went 
to the camp at Cambridge. Everyone was eagerly trying 
to’get a view of his noble form. There is an O/d Zim, 
on Cambridge Common, where Washington first drew 
his sword in the cause of Americanliberty. The house 
is occupied by the poet Longfellow. 

Fifty-first S—The first thing he did was to drive the 
British out of Boston, and their ships out of the harbor. 

Fifty-second S. — Lady Washington accompanied the 
general at the siege of the city, and witnessed the 
British leaving it. Her son and his wife were with her. 

Fifty-third S.—He afterwards defeated the Hessians 
at Trenton. 

Fifty-fourth S.—April 13th, 1789, he was made first 
President of the United States. Many were the good 
wishes that followed this great man from the Valley of 
the Potomac, and all along his course many rose up to 
call him “ blessed.” 

Fiftyfifth S. — On his way to New York, where the 
ceremony was to take place, he passed through Trenton 
and over the little stream that he had crossed thirteen 
years before, when he defeated the Hessians. An arch 
had been built over it, in honor of him, and covered 
with laurel and flowers. In large gilt letters was writ- 
ten: “The Defender of the Mothers will be the Pro- 
tector of the Daughters.” Women and children came 
to meet him, singing and bearing baskets of flowers to 
strew in his path. 

Fifty-sixth S. — He served eight years, and died at 
his home Dec. 14, 1799, in the 68th year of his age. 
The news of the death of this great American General, 
Statesman, and Patriot, filled the whole country with 
grief. The people of the United States wore crape 
thirty days as a mark of respect. A nation was in 
mourning for the loss of one whom they had been ac- 
customed to regard as the “ Father of his country.” 

Hifty-seventh S—Washington left no children, and it 
has been beautifully said, that “Providence left him 
childless that the country might call him father.” 


TWO NAMES. 
BY N. E. BINNEY. 


O worthy agent of the Lord,— 
' Worthy to plan and write the word 
That struck the chains from human hands, 
rom human souls removed the bands,— 
Thy life, the price of thy great deed, 
as yielded as a sacred meed; 
And, by the cycle’s closing sun, 
We write thy name with Washington ! 
Embalmed in hearts of patriots bold, 
No time can make your memory old. 
orever, on the page of fame, 
tands WASHINGTON’s with LrNcoLn’s name. 


— Pin thy faith to no man’s sleeve ; hast thou not 


Kindergarten Department. ° 


WHO ARE TRUE KINDERGARTNERS}? 


To the Editor of The Yournal: 


Dear Sir :—We have just received the 3oth of De- 
cember number of THE JourNAL, in which Miss Pea- 
body expresses her farewell in connection with its read- 
ers. It is asad thing to contemplate how one so tal- 
ented and devoted to the cause she has embraced, can 
allow her prejudices to betray her into injustice and 
narrow jealousy towards a fellow-laborer and earnest 
advocate of Froebel’s kindergarten system. In enu- 
merating the various kindergarten training schools, on 
the same page, she purposely leaves out Mrs. and 
Miss Susie Pollock’s training school in Washington. 
This alone would not appear so unjust, if at the same 
time she had not mentioned that of Miss Emma Mar- 
wedel, — a lady talented enough in her way, but who 
gained all her information, so far as practical kinder- 
garten training is given in Germany, from Miss Susie 
Pollock, who had received some years ago a thorough 
training in Berlin, Germany. 

Previous to Miss Pollock’s engagement, Miss Mar- 
wedel had never attempted or given a thought to teach- 
ing any but the little kindergarten pupils, of whom she 
had never more than ten, I believe. Miss Pollock 
brought to her all her kindergarten normal work from 
Berlin, and generously, nay, as a matter of course, let 
Miss Marwedel make whatever use she chose of it. 
Miss Marwedel being quite a student, and of a mind 
that can advantageously appropriate everything that 
serves her purpose, began that year to take two normal 
scholars, Miss Noerr and Miss Hesselbach, who, if writ- 
ten to, will bear testimony to the fact, that all they 


Pollock. 


The following year Miss Marwedel’s kindergarten 
having enjoyed great success, numbering over eighty 


scholars, she was able to furnish her school, obtain 
many works on the subject, and a reputation was gained 
which brought her several more normal scholars, Miss 
Pollock, who had nearly ruined her health by overwork- 
ing that first year for Miss Marwedel, then received a 
call from Miss Hayes of New York, to assume the po- 
sition Mrs. Kraus-Boelte had just vacated. But Miss 
Marwedel persuaded her to remain, promising her that 
she would do anything if she would only stay one year 
more with her. She therefore refused the position in 
New York (which was filled by Mrs. Kriege), and re- 
mained another year. Miss Marwedel took the trouble 
to send her lectures to Miss Peabody, which the latter 
was quite gratified to accept as a compliment to her 
authority on the subject.* 

But it is an open question (as Mr. James Allen 
rightly said in THE JouRNAL of June 24) just why that 
authority should be assumed. Mrs. Pollock and Miss 
Peabody became interested in the subject of kinder- 
garten during the same year, and Mrs. Pollock trans- 
lated Lina Morgensteirn’s Paradise of Childhood in 1864, 
before any other English kindergarten guide was in 
existence in this country. Because Miss Peabody has 
been able to bring her name before the public by lec- 
turing on the subject in various places, and endeavor- 


‘ling by her pen to interest people in the subject, it does 


not follow that Miss or Mrs. Pollock have not as good 
a comprehension of Froebel’s philosophy, and are as 
able to say who has a good kindergarten training school. 
There are many who think it presumptuous to recommend 
Miss Marwedel as a good kindergarten trainer, and to 
ignore the claim of Mrs. and Miss Pollock as such. 
We need only refer Miss Peabody to Miss Lochner, 
from Berlin, now in Chicago, or Professor Kiehle in 
Baltimore,—both. of whom have been connected with 
Miss Marwedel, — or to any of the young ladies who 
have received their diplomas from her, and note their 


{wo eyes of thy own? 


See last number of the Kindergarten Messenger. 


know about kindergarten they have learned from Miss 


opinion of Miss Marwedel’s most excellent training 
school. 

All the friends of the kindergarten system feel grate- 
ful to Miss Peabody for the service which she has ren- 
dered in its advocacy ; but what a pity that so noble a 
cause should, as Mr. Edward Eggleston rightly ex- 
presses it, be belittled by the petty jealousies which 
seem to be mixed up with its advocacy in this country ! 
Miss Pollock innocently incurred Miss Peabody’s dis- 
pleasure because, even before her reture from Europe, 
she was engaged by a Miss Welchman in Boston, to 
teach for her. Unfortunately this lady had a flourish- 
ing school within a few blocks of Mrs. Kriege’s kinder- 
garten, which she had taken off the hands of Miss 
Peabody: the latter being very much interested in its 
success, was chagrined to see it languish and die on ac- 
count of its successful neighbor. This matter of bread 
and butter is a sad intruder in the human heart, and 
often warps the judgment and breeds discord, where 
otherwise nothing but peace and_pleasantness would 
appear. 

Let your columns, which are always open to truth 
and justice, bear witness that Mrs. and Miss Pollock’s 
training is as reliable as any of those Miss Peabody 
has recommended. Mrs. Pollock would no doubt be 
happy to have Miss Peabody read hey lectures, but she 
does not feel that that lady is any better judge of what 
is a good lecture on the subject than Mrs. Pollock her- 
self. Several of Miss Marwedel’s graduates of last 
year, who saw these lectures, declared that they were 
far more lucid, comprehensive, and exhaustive of the 
subject discussed than those of Miss Marwedel’s. Oh, 
that with the old year might be buried all narrow 
prejudices and unjust criticisms, and the new year 


warm and encouraging light! for it has been a difficult 
road for all the pioneers who work for the general intro- 
troduction of the system into every State of the Union, 
and who would gladly have every little child, be it rich 
or poor, enjoy the benefits of kindergarten training. 
JUSTICE. 

Mr. W. T. Harris’ address at Springfield, Mass., 
contains the following reference to the kindergarten at 
the Centennial : 

“Next in prominence to drawing, I reckon the kin- 
dergarten displays, though perhaps these schools 4@ 
facto are thus far less a normal part of our educational 
system than any other department of education that 
was exhibited at. Philadelphia. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the intrinsic merits of the kindergarten train- 
ing, and the devoted enthusiasm of its advocates, are 
likely to devise methods whereby it may become a part 
of the primary school system in every town and village. 
The ‘method of investigation’ pervades the kinder- 
garten instruction throughout. The best part of it, 
however, is not the mental training so much as the cul- 
tivation of skill in the use of the hand and the eye, and 
the training into habits of politeness.” 


SPRING-TIME IS COMING. 
(Altered for the Kindergarten.) 


Spring-time is coming, coming, coming, 
Birds are blithe, are blithe and gay ; 
Insects bright are humming, humming, 
And all the world is calling, love, 

And all the world is calling ! 


Flowers are blooming, blooming, blooming, 
In the dells and in the grove; 

Brooks are flowing, flowing, flowing, 

And all the world is May, love, 

And all the world is May ! 


Grass is springing, springiug, springing, 

appy children shouting, shouti 
And all the world is May ! 7 
And all the world is May. 


— Philosophy, in its true sense, is, or should be, the 
soul of which religion, worship, is the body; in the 
healthy state of things the philosopher and priest were 
one and the same.—Carly/, 


beam upon all earnest workers, in whatever cause, with | 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 
Annnal Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
THURSDAY EVENING, DEC. 28. 
The second paper of the evening, upon 
The Rights of the Taught, 
was read by Professor Barbour, of Bangor Theological Seminary. 
The first right of the taught is that of an unobstructed use of 
their mental faculties. Science teaches that mind depends upon 
the body for its activity; the poor recitation shoald not be charged 
to the teacher or pupil. The right.so disregard the interference 
of higher minds was next presented. Infelicitous manner should 
be avoided. The taught have a right to an intelligent treatment 
in the process of education. All functions cannot be appealed to 
at once by the teacher. In departments of education there is 
much from which a pupil can claim exemption. Teachers must 
not talk about subjects which are unintelligible to pupils, but 
must direct him to find out for himself. The pupil has the right 
to patient hearing until peculiarities are overcome. There is peril 
in trying to instruct the average instead of educating the unit. 
Exercise in mental celerity is wrong. The teacher should con- 
gratulate the pupils for efforts, not for success. Right to disci- 
pline of exertion was next urged. Do not put a pupil upon a 
work for the sake of ease. Ease is not what he was made for. 
The task of the day is paramount. The taught must be trained 
to bear responsibilities. Right to the discipline of correction 
is another, — chastisement if necessary. There has been a 
great deal of fine talk about chastisement. Wrong is inflicted 
upon a young mind if it be not corrected, or even chastised, for 
moral violence. Punishment with the rod for moral wrong is jus- 
tifiable ; for intellectual wrong, it is cruelty. Infliction of bodily 
pain is God’s plan. Only the most serious cases of moral wrong 
should receive this treatment. The pupils can claim, too, a right 
to such a character in the teacher that will command the respect 
of the taught. If a narrow or selfish life is discernible, the taught 
will be the first to recognize it. Knowledge may not suppress 
personal vice any more than ignorance, Increase of knowledge 
is not necessarily an increase of virtue. Training of habit is the 
process of developing morals. 
FRIDAY, DEC. 27. 

The closing exercises of the convention were ovened with 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Hill, of Portland. The following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: President—Albro E. Chase, Port- 
land. Vice-President—H. L. Chapman, Bowdoin College. Seere, 
tary — W. O. Fletcher, Rockland. Executive Committee — W. J. 
Corthell, Augusta ; C. Fish, Oldtown; Miss A. M. Tate, Lewiston, 
Committee on Teachers and Places— W. J. Corthell, Augusta. 
State Editor of N. E. Four. of Ed.—N. A. Luce, Augusta. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That all agencies for promoting the efficiency of our 
teachers, as institutes, conventions, and schools for special train- 
ing, should receive the encouragement and support of the friends 
of edacation. 

Resolved, That no persons should be authorized to teach in our 
common schools, except those who have had special preparatiou 
for such work in some higher institution of learning, and are at 
least 18 years of age. . 

Resolved, That applicants for admission to any grade of our 
public schools should be examined by the teachers in that grade. 

Resolved, That the introduction of free text-books into the com- 
mon schools of the State would be a public benefit, by increasing 
the efficiency of the school-work and lessening the expense of the 
individual, and that we, as an association, recommend to each city 
and town the adoption of this plan. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the next legislature the enact- 
ment of a law providing for the establishment of city and town 
libraries throughout the State. 

Resolved, That we recognize, with pleasure, the growing influ- 
ence of the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and 
heartily recommend it as an important aid to teachers in all grades 
of schools. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our high appreciation of the 
very able papers presented at this meeting of the Association, and 
we recommend to the Executive Committee that provision be made 
for printing such of these papers as they may think advisible. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to 
the city government of Bath for the free use of the City Hall; to 
railroads and hotels for their reduction of prices to members of 
the Association, and to the Phi Pho Society for their invitation to 
us to attend the interesting lecture of Professor Marshall. 


It was also decided that a meeting should be held during Christ- 
mas week. An invitation to meet at Lewiston was extended by 
the teachers of that place. The attention of the Association was 
called by Mr. Rounds, of Farmington, to the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction to be held at Hallowell during the first week 
in February. 

Dr. Hill answered the question, Ought the wasteful use of si- 
lent letters in Spelling to be continued? He advocated the adop- 
tion of Mr. A. J. Ellis’ method of Spelling. 

A paper upon Arithmetic, by Rey. Dr. Hill, of Portland, was 
read. Little children should not be forced to do head-work. 
Small, wooden bricks, corn, beans, etc., should be used with chil- 
dren under ten years to impress ideas of numbers. Reasons for 
processes should be kept from pupils until they are fourteen. 
Written arithmetic should be commenced at ten. The four ele- 
mentary rules and decimal fractions shoui.. be studied first. Rea- 
sons should come last. 

A paper upon the Metric System, by W. F. Bradbury, of Cam- 
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bridge High School, was next presented. Mr. Bradbury presented 
weights and measures that were named in the system, enabling the 
audience to see the length of a meter, capacity of a liter,etc. He 
gave the history of the growth of the system, its adoption by most 
of the countries in the world, and its advantages over other 
systems. 

The following resolution was adopted, upon presentation by Mr. 
Hill: 

Whereas, The Metric System commends itself to the judgment, 
and commands the hearty approval, of all who have intelligently 
examined its principles; and h 

Whereas, It has already been made a lawful system, and is in 
successful practical operation with over 200,000,000 of the people 
of the most advanced nations; and 

Whereas, We believe its introduction among the people of the 
United States need encounter no practical difficulties at all com- 
parable with its immense advantages; therefore 

Resolved, That we, members of the Maine Teachers’ Associa-, 
tion earnestly recommend its adoption as the only legal system of 
the United States, at an early day, 

The last paper was on Rhetorical Drill, by Mr. Keyes, of the 
Biddeford High School. Difficulties in teaching Reading and 
Speaking were considered. The teacher must be able to do, not 
merely to know how todo. No absolute rules can be observed. 
Individual tact must be exercised. 

After appointing a committee composed of Rev. Dr. Allen of 
Orono, C. C. Rounds of Orono, and W. J. Corthell of Augusta, 
on Dr, Hill’s resolution, the Association adjourned sine die. 


HopGpon.—The schools in this town have commenced for the 
winter term, with an attendance of 275 pupils. The “Corner 
School ” district No. 5, is under the instruction of C. E. F. Stet- 
son; the school in district No. 3, C. M. Gidney; in District No. 6, 
Miss M. L. Stetson; district |No. 1, Miss M. E. Hiscock; “ Lin- 
coln District,” S. H. Berry; in “ Estabrook District,” Walter A. 
Nickerson ; and “ Bell District,” James Longee. All experi- 
enced teachers. The school in district No. 5 has weekly examina- 
tions, and proposes having a public examination at the close. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NasHvuA.—The children of Miss Held’s kindergarten observed 

their third Christmas festival Wednesday, Dec. 27, at the Histor- 
ical Society’s rooms in Telegraph Block. As usual the occasion 
was well attended, and everything indicated a growing interest in 
Froebel’s system of education for little children. Over forty little 
ones were prompty on the ground by three o’clock, and their ranks 
included not only the present pupils, but past graduates as well, 
and not a few expectant pupils, who are anxiously awaiting their 
third birthday, when they too can be:admitted to the social games 
and joyful occupations of the merry circle, After sufficient time 
had elapsed to enable all to examine the interesting work of the 
children, without any ceremony or formality, each little one was 
allowed to pick out his own work from the tree, and present it to 
his parents or other friends. The weaving, embroidery, perfo- 
rated, and other work, was made into many useful and interesting 
gifts, which enabled the infants to play the rolé of benefactor to their 
parents. Next to the large collection of beautiful little children, 
this was the most interesting feature of the occasion,—the inculca- 
tion of the habit of generosity. For weeks the little fingers 
have been busy, not for themselves, but for those they love, and 
they came together, not to receive presents, but to bestow them. 
All this is not without a purpose, for in the system of Froebel the 
formation of character occupies no secondary place. 
— Professor Parker and family, of Dartmouth College, have 
gone to the Bermudas. He will return in six weeks, but the family 
stay still spring. The leader of the senior class obtained a per- 
fect mark for the fall term, —the first one given in over twelve 
years. 

— Will not our friends in the different parts of the State send 

us items relating to their schools? In this way the New Hamp- 
shire column may be made more interesting. 
— The management of the Peterboro high school is a credit to 
the town. It has for its principal an efficient, scholarly, and su- 
perior educator. The teaching, text-book, general management, 
and pupils of the high school, are better than towns will average. 

— Mr. James Powell, principal of the Keene high school, is 
absent by sickness, and Mr. J. W. Cross, Jr., an experienced 
teacher, supplies. 

— Miss Annie G. Clement, a graduate from the normal school, 
and a teacher in the primary department in the spring term, has 
gone to Colorado. 

— J. J. Sullivan, principal of the Lowell street intermediate 
school in Manchester, has resigned, and will soon go South for 
his health. 


VERMONT. 


— Rev. H. T. Fuller, normal examiner, writes to us: “The 
fall€erm of the State Normal School at Randolph closed January 
5- There were fourteen graduates from the first course, and four 
from the advanced course. The examinations were well-sustained, 
and reflected credit on the management and instruction of the 
school. This school has for several years past steadily increased 
in numbers, and improved its facilities for training teachers. ‘The 
attendance for the last term has been 177, — in the Normal de- 


partment 136, and in the Model school 41. 


this week with a much larger attendance than at the beginning of 
any previous one. The full corps of teachers is as follows: Prof. 
Isaac W. Dunham, A.M., superintendent; Miss K, M. Harring- 
ton, principal high school; Miss E. F, Wilder, principal grammar 
school,—Misses M. J. Doyle and Kate M. White, teachers; Miss 
E. C. Manley, principal primary department,—Misses Laurietta 
Godfrey, Ida M. Andrews, Henrietta Babcock, May S. Valentine, 
Amelia S. Burt, teachers. Fred N. Squire has charge of the vo- 
cal music as formerly. The night school numbers over sixty stu- 
dents, and is doing a vast amount of good in this community, af. 
fording many an opportunity for free schooling they could not 
otherwise obtain. This school is taught by Henry L. Preston. _ 
— The Bennington Banner of January 4 says: “ There will be 
a meeting of the board of trustees of the graded school district 
next Monday evening, at which time definite action will be taken 
concerning the class of normal scholars which is being formed 
this week. The terms of admission, conditions of the two courses 
of study required to carry into effect the new State law, will be 
presented and determined upon. The necessity of a normal class 
in connection with our schools near home is emphatically shown 
from the official reports of the three State institutions now in ex- 
istence. No one has ever beea admitted to either of them from 
this county. 
* — The winter term of the Montpelier Union School commenced 
on Tuesday, Jan. 2, with over 300 scholars in the several depart- 
ments. In the grammar-school room there are fifty-two seats, 
every one of which was océupied the first day, with several more 
to come. What will they do with them? 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
LowEL..—Another teacher on the retired list! Died in Lowell, 


Dec. 24, 1876, Miss Eliza Merriam, who for thirty-eight and a half 
years served the city of Lowell in the capacity of teacher of pri- 


-| mary school No. 12. 


During these many long years, her zeal, her activity, her ambi- 
tion never flagged. She neglected no opportunity to perfect 
herself in her profession. She was the chosen teacher of the 
best families in the vicinity; and in later years her former pupils 
have sought her to teach their own offspring. What better mead 
of praise could she desire? What higher fruition is in store for 
any teacher than such an 4ppreciation of her service? 

In the summer of 1838, I visited several primary schools, 
among which were Miss Merriam’s and two others, remarkable in 
their different ways: one for its imperfections, the others for ex- 
cellence. In one of these progress of everything was perfect in 
time, place, and manner, with no apparent effort of the teacher. 
It was the most lovely sight I ever witnessed in a school. The 
other, which was Miss Merriam’s, was also perfect. in time, place, 
and manner; but the manner was a complete contrast to the pre- 
ceding. The machinery was all in sight, and its work was, like 
machine work, well executed and true to the pattern; the evolu- 
tions were in military exactness, obedient to the signal-bell. Ex- 
treme vigilance detected each deviation from the line; untiring 
activity was omnipresent to correct the same. It seemed to me 
that such high pressure would soon exhaust her vital powers. 
Miss Merriam must have had an iron constitution to have held 
out so long. But she is only one of many teachers, who have 
taught from twenty to forty years in Lowell. The city has been 
faithful to her veteran teachers : she only needs to institute a pen- 
sion upon which they may retire previous to dying of exhaustion 
in the harness, as did the worthy subject of this notice. 

Much might be said of Miss Merriam’s early and constant re- 
ligious character, her activity in Sabbath school, in general benev- 
olence, and of her pleasant social intercourse with her fellow- 
teachers; but I forbear, lest I should trespass on your valuable 
space. J. S.R. 
— Greenfield will build two new schoolhouses, 

— Professor Huntingdon, State geologist of New Hampshire, 
is now instructor of Geology in Boston University, taking the 
place of W. H. Niles, who is traveling in Europe. 

— Mr. C. L. Clay, of Grafton, has been engaged as tutor in the 
family of Mr. Josiah Lasell, of Whitinsville, and commenced 
work Dec. 11, 

— The annual reports of the school superintendent and the 
committee show that the number of pupils in the Holyoke schools 
has increased from 1,557 in 1875, to 1,841 this year; the average 
attendance being 1,823, against 860 the previous year. The high 
school attendance has doubled in the last three years, while the 
expense has decreased 25 per cent. The superintendent finds 
that, despite all the talk of excessive cost, in only four of the cities 
and towns of the State, varying from 10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants, 
is the per capita cost of schools lessthan in Holyoke. 

— Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake had a full house to hear her lec- 
ture on “ Physical Culture,” at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale. 

— Nathan H. Dole has been appointed principal of Derby 
Academy, at Hingham, vice W. I. Nichols, resigned. 

— Charles Tufts, 95 years old, | uriter of Tufts College, 
died at Somerville, recently. 

— The new primary school in the Lawrence district is to be 
called the Howe School, in honor of Dr. S. G. Howe. 

— It is not a bad idea of Superintendent Philbrick to appoint a 
medical inspector for the schools of Boston, which now contain 


— The graded school at Bennington commenced another term 
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an average number of over 40,000 pupils. Possibly, instead of a 
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special officer for this duty, a sub-committee of medical gentlemen 


from the school board might suffice for the present. 

— There seems to be a pretty well organized movement in Bos- 
ton to give Miss Lucretia P. Hale, who has just failed of re-elec- 
tion, the seat on the school board made vacant by the election of 
John E. F itzgerald as alderman, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. — Rev. Mr. Osler spoke at the last teachers’ 
meeting, in an impressive manner, upon “The Morality of 
rality of Teaching,” in which he elaborated among others, the fol- 
lowing propositions : “ Great obliquities of character are found in 
all circles, and in every condition of life.” “Are teachers in any 
degree responsible for the lack of moral uprightness and honesty ?” 
“It is your province to fight these moral delinquencies.” “The 
power exerted by the teacher may be very great, but it is propor- 
tioned to the confidence reposed in you by the pupils, and the love 
they have for you.” “Tone of voice, the manner, bearing, the 
look,—any indication of good or evil in the teacher has an imme- 
diate effect.” “There is a moral princip.e in every lesson you 
teach.” “Fight the moral defects in the pupils just the same as 
you would mental defects.” “If love of truth dwells in you, it 
will show itself.” “ Any system of marking to secure intellectual 
culture at the expense of morality, is all wrong.” —Self-reporting, 

tempting untruthful children tolie, was condemned. “A word 
from the teacher may change the current of a life. Teachers have 
great opportunities for changing and directing that current.” 

GREENWICH ACADEMY is enjoying a very prosperous term. 
The school seems to be growing in character. A most excellent 
class of students is in attendance, the large increase in the number 
of lady students being an encouraging feature. The Several de- 
partments of the academy are now very ably manned. 

The students and friends of the school enjoyed the Christmas 
festival with unusual zest. An excellent turkey dinner was pro- 
vided, which received due attention from the boarders and invited 
guests. In the evening a large number of citizens and friends 
gathered in the chapel to help the students pick the fruit from the 
heavily-laden Christmas tree. The wall was very tastefully 
trimmed with evergreens, and the entire arrangement reflected 
great credit upon the committee of students having the matter in 
charge, Messrs. Fuller, Doble, and Eldridge, and Misses Potter, 


Briggs, and Gates. Principal Blakeslee made some witty remarks, 
and the evening was very enjoyably spent in social intercourse and 
the reception of presents. Several of the old students were pres- 
ent, and some of the patrons of the school from a distance. 


—H. B. Kenyon, M.D., has been appointed superintendent of 
the public schools of East Greenwich, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the removal from town of Mr. Peleg G. Kenyon, who has very 
acceptably filled that office for nearly three years. 

— The school in West Gloucester has been taught by Mr. H. 
W. Williams, one of our most successful teachers, 

— Notwithstanding much sickness among the pupils of Lafay- 
ette, the register shows 55. Percentage of attendance 93%. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The State board of education held their fannua!l meeting on 
Thursday, Jan. 4. The reports show an increase in the length of 
terms in the public schools, an increase in the number of children 
enumerated, in the average attendance, in the number of experi- 
enced teachers employed, and in the number of new school-houses 
built, The increase in the number of the latter is five, but the 
cost $40,000 less, showing greater economy, while the accom- 
modations are probably quite as good. $1,529,181 is the amount 
expended for the public schools, more than a million of which is 
expended for teachers’ salaries, The average wages of teachers, 
both male and female, has fallen off during the past year. The 
statistics to be given in the annual report are said to be very en- 
couraging. 

— The New-Haven board of education has ordered the doors 
of all the school-buildings to be changed, to swing outward. 

— The exercises at the Bridgeport High School last week were 
of a very interesting character. 

— Miss Clark, of the Hill Street School, Bridgeport, is about 
to leave and take charge of a school in Hillsboro, Mass. 

a A special town meeting refused to appropriate $1,500 to the 
Bridgeport public library, which is now closed for lack of funds. 

— The term has been a successful one in the New Hartford 
school, both in the primary department, taught by Miss Roberts, 
and in the higher department, taught by Mr. Goodell. Mr. Good- 
ell has improved the standing of the school very much, and we 
hope through his labors it may be restored to its former high 
standing. 

— The scholars of the Newfield District, West Stratford, 


debbed together, and through Master Frank Canfield, presented 
the principal, Mr. F. D, Brinsmade, with a handsome silver call 
1 and pickle dish. 


— Bethany is in danger of losing its academy. 


KANSAS. 

— The State Teachers’ Association held at Topeka, 26th, 27th, 
28th, and 2gth ult., was well attended. Resolutions in favor of 
ive normal schools supported by State tax, county institute work 

°g Summer vacation, and a university diploma or State certifi- 
a or eligibility of county superintendent, and of public in- 
Uction, were passed, 


THE WEST, 


CHICAGO. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

The attendants at the meetings of the State associations have 
all returned. The book-agents are storing away their memor- 
anda, ruminating over their experiences, and arranging in proper 
order, with a view to future use, the recent additions to their stock 
of jokes. Teachers, especially young teachers, are back in 
school full of sanguine enthusiasm over the good things they 
have heard and are going to practice. The more experienced and 
thoughtful teachers are endeavoring to assimilate and secure the 
mastery of any new principles and methods that have been 
brought to their attention. The day of anticipation, and that of 
participation, are passed. The railway pass, the strange faces 
always met at the annual gathering and the crowded hotel, are 
quietly becoming a matter of memory, which is more or less vivid 
according to circumstances, It is only the daily duties of the 
ever-living present, and the teacher’s ability to perceive, to meet, 
and to discharge them, that are of consequence in the schoolroom. 

THE ILLINOIS MEETING, AT CHAMPAIGN, 
was very successful in point of numbers and interest. The pro- 
ceedings were in accordance with the programme, to a great ex- 
tent, the only changes being those necessitated by the failure of 
Professor Swing, of Chicago, to put in his appearance at the time 
agreed upon. Mr. S. H. White, of Peoria, and Mr. W. T. Harris, 
of St. Louis, furnished the Centennial literature of the occasion. 
MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 

One of the things most frequently spoken of, and most favora- 
bly, was the discussion on moral instruction in the schools. The 
discussion was led by Hon. J. L. Pickard, of Chicago, in addition 
to whom were Dr. J. M. Gregory, of the Industrial University, 
and Dr. Richard Edwards, for many years president of the State 
Normal School, at Normal, Ill. There seems to have been a 
substantial agreement between the large experiences of these 
three men in the matter, and their testimony was to the effect 
that there was no substitute for, nor much addition needed to, an 
honest, devoted, and sincere life, on the part of the teachers, to 
secure the moral instruction of the pupils. 

THE TRAGIC DEATH OF MR. HANFORD 
was noted by the association, and resolutions referring kindly to 
his memory were adopted. The subject of raising a fund for the 
education of his orphaned children was considered, and an effort 
in that direction will be made. Ex-Supt. Wells, of Chicago, was 
elected treasurer of such fund. 
ILLINOIS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

The financial aspects of the Illinois educational exhibit at the 
Centennial are the subject of much gratulation among the teach- 
ers. The legislative Solons of the State could not see their way 
to afford any assistance in the matter of representing the educa- 
tional work of the State at the Centennial. Legislative aid was 
either actually or virtually refused. The teachers then took hold 
of the matter, and by voluntary subscriptions generally, and ex- 
hibitions in some instances, undertook to see the State represented 
and to defray the expenses of that representation. At a meeting 
held in Chicago, Nov. 19, 1875, the outlines of a plan of repre- 
sentation were agreed upon, and at the meeting of the State As- 
sociation, at Rock Island, a few weeks later, an executive com- 
mittee, consisting of Hon. S. M. Etter of Springfield, Dr. J. M, 
Gregory of Champaign, Hon. J. L. Pickard of Chicago, Dr. D. 
A. Wallace of Monmouth, and Dr. J. A. Sewall of Normal, were 
appointed. This committee gave an account of its stewardship at 
the Champaign meeting, whereby it appears that the total ex- 
penses connected with the Illinois Centennial exhibit were $3,800 ; 
and that the contributions of the teachers reached the sum of 
$4.300, The association therefore found itself with a balance 
on hand of upwards of $500, after all expenses were paid. A 
committee was appointed for the management of his Centennial 
fund, and an agreement reached that it should be invested, and the 
income expended in prizes, to be awarded at the annual meetings 
of the association, for such exhibitions as the committee should 
decide upon, the matter exhibited to become the property of the 
association. So we are not likely to hear the last of the Centen- 
nial for some time in Illinois. 

THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
for next year resulted in the choice of Leslie Lewis, of Hyde 
Park, for president, and Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, of Winnebago 
county, for secretary, with the usual number of subordinate offi- 
cers. Mr. Lewis is a Yale graduate, was for many years princi- 
pal of the Dearborn and Haven schools in this city, was assistant- 
superintendent for a term of two weeks, sixteen months ago, and 
since January, 1576, has been superintendent of schools for Hyde 
Park, in this county. } Cewis will be no discredit to the teach- 
ers of Illinois under any possible circumstances. é 
THE CITY SCHOOLS 
resumed their sessio.s on Monday, Jan. 8. There will be no per- 
ceptible diminution in the attendance, though diphtheria and scar- 
let fever are unusually prevalent and unusually virulent, The 
deaths from sc@rlet fever for a week past have averaged upwards 


of forty per day. S. SrMon, 


IOWA. 
CENTER Pornt.—The public schools in this vicinity have com- 
menced their work again, after short holiday vacations. Our pub- 
lic schools show thorough work, although we have no advantages 


of normal schools. Normal Institutes of some six weeks duration 
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are held once a year in this county, the expenses being almost 
wholly paid by a fee on teachers’ certificates. The graded school 
of the place (four departments), now under Professor Tucker, has 
about three months’ work ahead. It is to be lamented that our 
best teachers are those who but use teaching for a stepping-stone 
to something they consider better. Most of the teachers in this 
(Linn) county teach but half the year and attend college the re- 
mainder. 

Cornell College, at Mount Vernon, is about to commence 
another term. This college is filled with lady and gentlemen 
students. Coe Institute, at Cedar Rapids is a success. It has 
already a reputation as a thorough school. A commercial school 
and a training school for teachers have been organized, and the 
students already flock into them. Those who desire are taught 
the kindergarten methods. This we believe is the only real kin- 
dergarten school in Iowa. 

We hope this State will begin soon to realize the necessity af 
normal and training schools, and make one more effort to estab- 
lish normal schools, with a determination to make it a success. 

A novel religious work is going on here. It consists of debates 
between ministers in different churches, on knotty points in their 
beliefs. At the debates between the Christian or Disciple minis- 
ter and the Methodist minister of this place, the church was 
packed day and night, Many could not find standing-room in our 
largest church, The results are interesting revival meetings, with 
a promise of a rich harvest. The Campbelite church is gaining a 
strong foothold in this vicinity. As a result of our Christmas 
trees, and the new resolves of New Year, our Sunday schools are 
well filled with scholars. 
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MINNESOTA. 

St. PAUL, — Pursusnt to notice, the normal school board met 
at the office of State Superintendent Burt, on the morning of Dec. 
5. Superintendent Burt called the meeting to order, and Thomas ~ 
Simpson was elected president. Directors Gale, Simpson, 
Pitcher, Smith, Miller, and Burr were present; also principals 
John and Kiehle. . . . The Academia held its regular monthly 
meeting on the evening of Dec. 5. A paper was read by the Rev. 
James McGoluck, on the subject of “ Darwinism.” The subject of 
the paper for the next meeting (Jan. 2) is “The Cavalier and 
Roundhead,” by Mr. J. J. Egan, barrister-at-law. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The regular monthly meeting of the Minneap- 
olis Academy of Natural Science was held on the evening of Dec. 
5, and the society was addressed by Professor Winchell and En- 
gineer Griffith. The academy has secured the services of Pro- 
fessor Morse, of Salem, Massachusetts, and Professor Wilder, of 
Cornell University, for two lectures, each in February. _ 

La Crosse (WIs.) — Prof. B. M. Reynolds has entered upon 
his fourth year as principal of the high school, and the excellence 
of the school is the best evidence of his efficiency. The report 
for November gives for the public school of the city an enrollment 
of 1,615;.an average attendance of 1,407; average number be- 
longing, 1,478; days’ absence, 1,372; per cent. of attendance, 95 ; 
cases of tardiness, 39. L. W. 


Houston. — Schools throughout this county had vacations of 
from one to four weeks, about the holidays. Our new county su- 
perintendents took their places on the first of January. We 
think a change for the better will take place as soon as these 
offices are filled by new incumbents. The academy at Caledonia 
is under full sway, with Prof. W. Belden at its head. The 
State superintendent of public instruction presents certain fea- 
tures in the present school systems of New York, Indiana, and 
Connecticut, which he regards with favor, and on the strength of 
the experience of these States, suggests the adoption of those tried 
features in a future revision of our own system. The hard 
feelings between the Catholics and the public schools have abated 
somewhat. Occasionally a few hot-headed sentences are “ let fly” 
at the system, and quickly answered. We are glad to see THE 
JOURNAL come among our homes, with its many columns filled 
with just what Western school teachers need. Many of our New 
York teachers regret that the New York department is not more 
fully set forth. Many of our teachers look to New York for in- 
struction. 

— Professor Kiehle of St. Cloud Normal School, recommends 
that “the age of candidates for the lowest class should not be less 
than sixteen years ;” that “applications to this school should be 
made through, or with, the certificate of the county superintend 
ent ;” that “the school should be supplied with sufficient appar- 
atus;” and that “the course of the school ought to include the 
Latin language as a voluntary study.” 

— Mr. C. Cameron has been elected county superintendent of 
Houston county; Mr. Curtis, of Dodge county; and R. W. Rich- 
ards re-elected county superintendent of Faribault county. 

— The report of the Rochester schools for October give an en- 


rollment of 883 ; number neither absent nor tardy, 542; time lost 
by absenteeism, 422 days; time lost by tardiness, 7 hours 43 min- 
utes; percentage of attendance, 98; number of visitors, 113. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No live teacher can afford to be without it. It is a perfect 
treasury of new ideas to teachers of every grade. No one who 
carefully studies its pages from week to week can fail of becomin 
better fitted for the profession of the teacher.—Chatham (Mas 5 


Monitor. 
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F j Not Spain in the question of religious toleration has caused an ex- author’s notes, taken while a student, ten years ago, are the ground- 
oreign Notes. change of notes between the cabinets of Berlin and London, which | work of the picture, and the whole outline is skillfully drawn and 
PORTUGAL. may result in an official communication to the cabinet of Madrid | admirably wrought in its details. Faults and follies appear as off- 
EDUCATION IN PoRTUGAL.—Le Reforma of Madrid thus speaks upon this subject. sets to the grander features of heroic action, which so largely dis- 
. “aren tinguish student-life. By the contrast of light and shade in the 
of educational matters in the neighboring kingdom : experiences of Wentworth, Villiers, and Huntington, we get a fair 


“ Portugal has always been a warlike nation ; an intrepid con- 
queror in India, an audacious navigator on the ocean, giver. to 
maritime discoveries immortalized by the cantos of Camoens, the 
inspired author of the Zusiad, in which her flag was placed so 
high by the heroic adventurers Alvarez Cabral and Vasco de Gama ; 
but the genius of battle and the insatiable thirst for riches agree 
but ill with that peaceful serenity of a people that devotes itself to 
the cultivation of letters and the ‘protection of industry and arts, 
more remunerative, in the long run, than the trade in ivory and 
ebony. A people of sailors and fishermen, in presence of the 
majestic spectacle to which the Atlantic invites them, they have 
ploughed over immense liquid deserts, colonized savage wastes, 
made treaties with all the tribes of Africa, gone to every island in 
our planet, hought slaves for America, planted groves of sugar- 
cane, stored away stuffs of a richness surpassing the gold of Ophir 
and the diamonds of Golconda; and from the marshes of Brazil) 
as far as Tierra del Fuego, from Madagascar to Behrings Straits 
and the East Indies, they have made tributary to their commerce 
the sandal and the cinnamon, the clove and the pimento, amber 
and coral, indigo and gum ; but like Spain in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to which for so long a time they belonged, although filling 
the pages of history with prodigies, they have remained poor in 
the bosom of such great riches while contributing to the progress 
of happier nations, being deficient in agriculture and manufactures, 
in the elements of life to give an impulse to their mining treasures, 
and in the means of extending the instruction that was so much 
needed, Portugal, in spite of its numberless titled persons, dukes, 
marquises, and counts, with its delightful city and country resi 
dences and the rich proprietors, have not been able as yet to cre. 
ate schools, or organize primary instruction, or to free itself from 
routine, or rise to the level of science ; because, as a country, it is 
poor; its population is disseminated in rural parishes without 
school-house or teacher, and the backwardness and fanaticism of 
ignorance have left the care of instruction in the hands of the 
clergy in almost the totality of the small towns. 

“The reform of primary instruction, oftentimes attempted, has 
failed as often as in Spain, owing to the unfortunate division and 
sub-divisions of political parties. Don Antonio de Costa Loma, 
of the family of the Conde de Mesquitella and descendant of the 
celebrated Pombal, was the best minister of instruction, and al- 
ways showed an honorable zeal in the discharge of his duties. 
The salaries of teachers give an idea of the state of education in 
Portugal : Those of Lisbon, Oporto, and Coimbra do not exceed 
280,000 reis, or about $280 per annum ; what they may be in the 
smaller towns and villages can easily be imagined from these fig- 
ures, The state of primary instruction in Portugal in the year 
1871 can hardly present a more melancholy picture, since in the 
whole kingdom there were only 1,965 schools for boys and 348 for 
girls, which were attended by 105,000 boys and by 28,000 girls only. 
The primary instruction, such as it is, appears to be organized 
pretty much upon the basis of that which prevails in Spain, with 
the exception that the teachers only receive about half of the sal- 


aries of Spanish teachers. 


Scrence. — A Caucasian Society of Naturalists has been re- 
cently established at Tiflis. 

At Madrid the Free University, announced some time ago as in 
formation, has lately been opened under the title of Free Institute 
of Education, the government not permitting it to assume the 
name of university. There are some eighty students, including 
eight or nine ladies, and as the professors are men of eminence it 
is to be hoped that the institution may succeed. : 

The German papers give the details of the opening, on the rst 
of November by the king of Holland, of the North Dutch Canal, 
connecting Amsterdam with the German Ocean. It is 25 kilome- 
tres long, 120 metres broad at the widest and 68 at the narrowest 
part, with a depth of 6 metres, which is to be made an average 
depth of 8.20 metres throughout, so as to admit the largest sea- 
going vessels. At the outlet two enormous dykes or moles project 
1,600 metres into the sea, 1,200 metres apart, thus forming a port 
of refuge in case of storms. The total cost has been 26,000,000 
florins, contributed by the government and the city of Amsterdam, 
and it is calculated that 17,000,000 more will be needed for the erec- 
tion of quays and warehouses; in spite, however, of this great 
outlay, the work is expected to be very profitable on account of its 
great importance to the commerce of Amsterdam. 


— From an article published in the Vovedades, we learn that the 
Jesuits in the United States and Canada amount to 1,062, and 
that, besides the University of St. Louis, which is in their hands, 
they have as many as seventeen establishments for education, mostly 
for superior instruction. 

— On the 13th of August a religious pilgrimage occurred at the 
hermitage of San Andrés del Collo, at four kilometres from Olot, 
Spain, when a violent thunderstorm came on, and about three hun- 
dred persons took refuge in the hermitage. Unfortunately the 
lightning struck the refuge, when nine persons were killed, twenty- 
two seriously and about fifty slightly injured. 


New Publications. 


TODHUNTER’s MATHEMATICAL SERIES. London ahd New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 


We have before us, of this excellent series, the Algebra, Plane 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Differential Calculus, and Integral 
Calculus. It would be impossible, in our brief space, to speak of 
these works except in a general way,—in fact, the author is too well 
known to need commendation from us. It is characteristic 
of them that they are more comprehensive than most elementary 
works, and are furnished with a large number of illustrative exam- 
ples: The language is clear, and perhaps as concise as it can be 
without sacrificing clearness. It is to be regretted that the time 
given to mathematics in most of our schools and colleges is not 
sufficient for the mastery of the subjects our author has so fully 
and ably treated. The arrangement, however, is such that the 
books may be used for a shorter course, by the omission of certain 
chapters, In that way they could be used to advantage in any 
school ; and certainly no teacher can afford to be without the series 
for reference, 


NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 
1877. Part l.: Old Testament. By Rev. John E. Todd, pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven. Part //.: New 
Testament. By Nathan B. Riddle, D.D., professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis, Theological Institute, Hartford, Conn, Bos- 
ton: Congregational Publishing Society, Beacon street, 

This commentary on the lessons is a work of great value to 
teachers and Bible students. It has been prepared by able schol- 
ars, and the truths are unfolded and enforced in a clear and prac- 
tical manner. It will have a large circulation. 

SeLect NoTFs ON THE INTERNATIONAL SABBATH-SCHOOL LEs- 
SONS FOR 1877. Explanatory, Illustrative, and Practical. With 
Maps and Table of the signification and pronunciation of proper 
names. By Revs. F. A. and M. A. Peboulet. Boston: Henry 
Holt & Co., Cornhill. 


Mr. Peboulet’s work differs from the above mainly in that his 
text is made up of the statements, arguments, and expositions of 
eminent Bible scholars for the topics under consideration. These 
are selected from a wide range of the best reading and the highest 
authorities, and give the results of other investigations. We 
have found this a most excellent plan. The explanatory and illus- 
trative notes are from a multitude of sources, and form a common- 
place book of unusual interestvand value. Nearly two hundred 
and fifty authors are quoted, some of them many times, in'the notes 
and illustrative exercises. Bible students will find this volume an 
epitome of opinions and thoughts on Scripture texts, of exceeding 
great importance, 


GRADED Lessons IN ENGLISH. By Alonzo Reed and Brainerd 
Kellogg, A.M., instructors in the Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


This book has many points of marked excellence. Its aim is to 
teach the pupil the art of speaking and writing the language cor- 
rectly ; and a careful examination ~f these one hundred lessons 
convinces us that the ¢rue method is presented in this little volume. 
It leads the child along step by step, in a natural way, making each 
clear and interesting. 

The system of showing by diagram the offices and relation of 
words, phrases, and clauses is ingenious, and yet simple. The au- 
thors show the fruit of large practical experience in teaching the 
English language, and will do the teachers of the country good 
service by completing their plan, as they propose, in the prepara- 
tion of a second book. This book contains 144 pages, and is fur- 
ished to teachers for examination for 25 cents, 


STuDENT-LirE AT HARVARD. By one who signs himself, “ Quo- 
rum pars minima fui.” Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


Colleges have a world of their own. The life is as distinct and 
unique as that of a hermit. Its social customs, laws, and influences 
have no counterpart in the busy world without the university walls. 
Not simply in the studies of the class-room, but in the discipline 
of the cloistered life, in rivalries, jealousies, and class distinctions 
of collegians, as well as in the ambitions aroused and the life 
friendships formed, consist some of the peculiar, strange, and fas 
cinating features of student-life. Life at Harvard is written to 
illustrate the inside college world, its duties, trials, temptations, 
and triumphs, A young man entering as freshman, pursuing the full 
course, and graduating with fair honors, is the hero ef the volume. 
The phases of college-life presented are set forth under the titles, 
Entering ; The Wentworths ; How Sam Signed the Regulations ; 
Bloody Monday Night ; A Change in the Country Boy; An Es- 
capade; At Home; After the Ball; Stoughton, Seventy-eight ; 
The River; In a “‘Six-oar”; At Quinsigamond; The Regatta 
Ball ; Summertide ; By Moonlight ; The New Sophomores; Haz- 
ing a Freshman ; Cambridge Society; Down in-Divinity; A 
Private Admonition ; The Conference ; Haskill’s Spread; The 
Junior Year; The Russian ; Knight-errantry; Before the Faculty; 
Suspension; Sunday Evening Talk; Senior Year; The Trial 
Trip; Class-Day. 

Under each of these topics is drawn a more or less faithful pic- 


estimate of the tone and tenor of the influences which are at 
work in shaping the lives ot our college-educated men in this 
transition period. The author’s style is clear, vigorous, and un- 
ambitious, and the work is marked as the effort of a candid and 
truthful writer. The colloquial style admits provincialisms and 
college slang, which may smack of vulgarity, but are so much the 
more evidences of a faithful outline. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By H. N. Wheeler, 
A.M. Boston: Ginn & Heath; 1877. 


This is a neatly printed book of 109 pages, comprising all that is 
necessary for the ordinary student on the subject of which it treats. 
The author has made great improvement in treating of the signs of 
the trigonometric functions, and in the simplicity of his demonstra- 
tions. We are glad to see one book that recognizes the fact that a 
quantity may be without algebraic sign,—that is, neither plus nor 
minus, We commend the book to teachers as one of superior 
merit, 


THe Wine-Bipper’s TEMPERANCE Socigty. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 


Mr. Fillebrown, a moderate drinker, organizes a temperance 
society at Riverdale, on a liberal plan. Its members are un- 
employed temperance men, moderate drinkers, hotel-keepers, sa- 
loon-keepers, and barkeepers, with a few of the faithful, who have 
taken the pledge. Drinking is no bar to membership, or to a 
good and regular standing in the society. Pledges may be signed 
at the option of the members. The society flourishes, and con- 
verts are made to strict temperance} principles, while the inebriate 
of eight glasses a day is reformed to four, half the village saloons 
are closed for want of patronage, and Jones, the hotel-keeper, no 
longer supports an open bar. The results are gratifying, the 
theory reads well, but we have never seen the like in practice. 
The plan is an excellent one, but if——, 


— The International Review, for January, is scholarly, able, 
catholic, and compels attention and respect. New York: A. S, 
Barnes & Co. ; received by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 

— The Zclectic, for January, shows great variety. A fine steel 
engraved portrait of ex- President Woolsey, of Yale College, is ac- 
companied with a brief sketch of his life ; and the editorial depart- 
ments contain a great deal of admirable matter. With the new 
volume the Zc/ectic promises to be as welcome as ever, New 
York: E. R. Pelton; received by Williams & Co., Boston, 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
Goethe’s West-Easterly Divan, Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by John Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers ; 1877. 


ve a Tragedy in Five Acts. By FranzGrillparzer. Trans- 
lated by Ellen Frothingham. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Exceedingly Good Words. 


Your journal is doing a great work in the cause of education in 
the county. It should certainly be in the hands of every school- 
room-worker in this State. I have seen its admirable influence 
upon the common-school teachers in multitudes of cases which 
came under my particular observation. “Do you read the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 2” is a question which school 
officers ought to put to all candidates for schoolroom work, from 


the high school teacher down to the primary: I am sure all tru! 
enlightened teachers, who know the JOURNAL, will entirely justify 
these commendations and opinions on this subject. The teacher 
who declines to patronize and read it may be fairly suspected as 
in the rear in his profession ; and this remark is intended to em- 
brace teachers of every grade from the very highest downward. 

M. B, Goopwin, Concord, NV. H. 


I desire to congratulate you on the success which has attended 
the publication of the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
It is an excellent periodical, prized more and more by teachers as 
they become acquainted with its object and aim. Its high moral 


tone, excellent spirit, and practical suggestions make it very accept- 
able to parents, and it will undoubtedly be a power in many a 
household. I wish you God-speed in your couche, 

D. N. Camp, New Britain Conn. 
Please accept my thanks for your admirable portrait of the great 
Agassiz. It is a most excellent representation of him who de- 
sired no higher title than “teacher.” Before seeing this litho- 
graph, I did not think it possible that so good a likeness of the 
great educator could be made. I do not now think it possible to 
make a better one. It ought to be in the possession of every 
teacher, to stimulate us to higher attainments and to nobler, better 
efforts in our chosen lifework. S. W. Mason, Boston, Mass. 
Will you allow me to say how delighted I am with my weekly 
N. E. JourNAL? I think, asa rule, such publications as are con- 


fined strictly to educational matters, are very dry and uninteres - 
ing, or interesting only to a few and to certain localities. But tie 
NEW-ENGLAND is both comprehensive and entertaining, and it s 
really a triumph to make any technical journal so much so. 

ith best wishes, WALTER SMITH, Art Director, Boston. 


The people need to read fewer mere partisan papers and more 


=~ The National Gazette of Germany says, that the conduct of 


ture of the scenes and experiences of a Harvard Student, The 


bearing upon the essential elements of growth and prosperity. 
B. Merwin, St. Louis, 
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NO EXCUSE 


For Bad Ventilation 


Of Schootrooms or Other Buildings. 
of cases of perfect success. Call or send for Cir- 
U. VENTILATION CO., 


(3) 68 Water Boston. 


THE 
CLIMAX 


BLACKBOARD 
ERASER. 


i hich far surpasses anything in the line of 
ever before offered to the educational 


‘ic. Universally approved by the inent educators 
country. Warranted moth pant to outwoar any 


other Eraser. - fel 
This Eraser consists of narrow strips of hair or wool fe 
Be in grooves in the ordinary wooden block, an 
firmly fastened at the ends by an ingeniously contrived me- 
tallic disc and flange; making an Eraser neat, durable, 
cheap, and entirely free from the dust of the chalk, always 
so annoying in the school-room. ; 
Price List. — Coarse Hair Felt, per dozen net, $1.75; 
Extra-fine Hair Felt, $2.25 5 Extra-fine All Wool Felt, $2.25. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton St., 
Sole Agent for Boston 
Can be seen at the rooms of N, E. Journal of Education, 


16 Hawley Street. 102 zz ( 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &e. 


Tne Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3725 
Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of giving collectors of objecis of NAT URAL HISTORY 
an opportunity of buying, selling, or exchanging their du- 
plicatcs or collections. Please state where you saw this ad- 


vertisement. 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail. A 
monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and 
given to any American for “ Collections of Mine . 


My Mingravoaica CaTaLocus and table of species, by 
which most minerals may be identified, illustrated by over 
$300 worth of engravings, is now ready for distribution. It 
is an excellent check-list, containing in the price-list every 
species and all the more common varieties arranged alpha- 
betically, and preceded by the species number, T 
number indicates the place of any mineral in the table of 
species; after it will be found the species name, composi- 
tion, streak or luster, cleavage or fraciure, harduess, sp. ers 
{usibility, and erystallization. Free to all customers. To 
others, on receipt-of 10 cents for e, etc. 

‘The large increase of my business has compelled me to 
rent store No. 2737, and use it entirely for Birds, Mammal. 
Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound Builders’ Relics, and 
all objects of Natural History except Minerals. I have se- 

cured the services of one of the best taxidermists in the coun- 
try, a gentleman who was employed by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in South America, for three years. I have a very 
large stock of Western and Southern Birds on hand. Also, 
Hoon one Antlers for Museums, Dining-Rooms, Halls, and 

raries. 

I have now over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth of Min- 
erals on hand. I[ have sold over $17,000 worth since the 
17th day of January, when the first box was put into my es- 
tablishment. November 13th, my cash sales were over 
$1,500, and cash receipts over $1,200, 

I have the best specimens ever seen of Amazon Stone, 
Ruby Silver, Samarskite, Amethyst, Krookite, Columbate of 
Yttria, Zonochlorite, Chilenite, Chalcedony, Rutile in 
Quartz, Itacolumite, Nigrin, Waval- 
lite col by Vanadium, Peganite, Smoky Quartz, Rock 


tal, Perofskite, Schorlomite, Aegerite, F dspar (pink, 
ved, gray, brown, and Em elanite, Ozarki 
green), Embolite, M te, kite, 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professo Physi- 
cians, and other Professional Men, 


These collections illustrate all the princi speci 

all grand subdivisions in Dana and ot _— on Mines 

alogy; every Crystalline System; all the principal Ores, and 

every known element. The collections are labeled with a 

can only by soaking. The 

na’s species number, t i 

the composition of the 
collection i ustrated Catalogue 

100 Crystals and Fragments for Study....... ¢ 1.90 

100 Specimens, Studeat’s Size, Larger....... 5.00 

100 Spec., Larger, Amateurs* Size, a%xi%in. 10.00 


Collections of Gems, Ores, Earth i 
l , y Minerals, Minerals 
— in any Arts or Agriculture, on hand or a to order. 
¢ sell Minerals by weight for the Chemist and. blowpipe 
use, at very low pri as A]lanite 2sc. per Ib., Lepidolite 
2c. per Ib., Brookite Pure Crystal ase. per lb., Rutile pure 
Wavellite ase. per Ib, Blende, per pound, 
; Gesire especially to call attention to my remarkably fine 
specimens of Amazon Stowr, of which I have, or have had, 
pap my of all the specimens ever found. I have made 
aes te locality, and think I may safely say that no 
bs found. Good crystals, from 15 cents to $1.00 


. Lhavej chased the best of the Ruby Sil i 
the Centennial by the Chilian Those 
the only specimens weighing less than three Ibs. that 
a brought anything like $1,000 each. 
MINERALS are the finest ever known. Be- 
Hydrated Titanic re Hydrotitanite, a mineral 
Then y analyzed by Dr. Keenig, of P wania University, 
a'so remarkably well crystallized erofskites, Brook- 
cele, snormous size, Rutiles gemeulated till they form a 
atifu 
) METHYST at far lower prices than it 
dat before, Over sold dese the roth of July. 
Shelly bought the famous of 
fe ba _rtinerate, which has been on exhibition at Tif- 
Soren i. past two years. The original price asked was 
bee ' contained a number of unequaled things, among 
Pa nae in Quartz, for which Mr. Chilton was offered 
clear ealeite containing 14 pint 
murex in'thhe The only perfect spiny- 
A, E, FOOTE. M.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy 
ew el tie American Association for the Advancement of 
clences, the American Museum 
Natural History Central Park, New York. 101 Op 


NEW-ENGLAND. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE PROF. MOSES 


7. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 


Tufts College Lectures of Twelve Lectures on Elocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models 


and Charts, 


= ius These Lectures have been carefully prepared for Teachers and 
SCIENCE & ART Students of Colleges, Academies, and Schools; and embrace the 


most recent theories and discoveries bearing u these ji 
branches of Polite Culture. © Upon these important 


Elocution and Gesture. | For terms address Pro. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


mind. 


YBODY’S FAVORITE 


COMMON SENSE 


Rocking Chairs! 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by many ome of the most desirable things of earth 

When one is rid of fatigue and weariness, and can bear with tedious 
visitors and commonplace remarks, and when left to his own reflections 
he finds himself amid a Society of Phantoms and visions suited to his 


Those in need of such a Chair will please send stamp for Illustrated 
Circulars and Price List to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onondaga, N. Y. 


&™ Don’t buy a Chair unless it has my name stamped on the frame. 


NATIONAL 


Edited by M.C. Hazarp. Is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Help published. Has 
the most hose ym mae and inspiring lessons, the best corps of contributors, 
ar 


and the most popu 
to be taken. erms, $1.50 per year. 


itorial departments. Needs only to be examined in order 
Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 


Papers with each copy. ME copy sent free on application to 


ADAMS, BLACK 


ER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 


THE MOST EMINENT living 
authors, such as Prof.Max Mul- 
ler, Prof. Tyndall, Rt. Hon, W. 
E. Gladstone, Dr. W, B. Carpen- 
ter, Prof. Huxley, R. A. Proc- 
tor, Frances Power Cobbe, The 
Duke of ArgyH, Jas. A. Froude, 
Mrs. Muloch, Mra. Oliphant, 
Mrs. Alexander, Miss Thack- 
eray, Jean Ingelow Geo. Mac- 
Donald, Wm. Black, Anthony 
Trollope,Mathew Arnold, Hen- 
ry Kingsley, W. W. Story, Rus- 
kin, Carlyle, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, . 


Jan. 1, 1877, Tue Living Ace enters upon its 132d vol- 
ume. During the year it will furnish to its readers the produc- 
tions of the foremost authors sbove named and many 
others, embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories 


the 
LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 


and an amount unapproached by any other periodical in the 
world, of the most valuable literary and scientific matter of the 
day, from the pens of the h ing Essayists, Scien- 
tists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, represent- 
department of Knowledge and Progress. 

ue Livinc (in which EVERY SATURDAY” 
has been merged), is a weekly magazine, giving more 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It 
tsin an inexpensive form, considering its amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with 
a Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no other 
blication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Political information, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the 


pens of 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

“ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertain- 
ment and instruction.”"—Hon. Robert C. 

“ The best periodical in America.”—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

Fairly without a rival.”"—Congregationalist, Boston.’ 

“ It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
world, upon all topics of living interest.” —PAila- 

ia Inquirer. 

“The literature of the day.” Y. Tribune. 

Every weekly number of Zhe ‘ving. Age 
is equal to a first-class monthly. For solid merit, it is t 
cheapest magazine in the land.”—T7he Advance, Chicago. 

«With it alonea reader may fairly keep up with all that 
tics, and science 


is important in the literature, history, 

* Indispensable to every one who n 
pendium a ~ 1s admirable and noteworthy in the lit- 
erary wor —Boston 
yah to find a place in every American home.” —New 

or imes. 

ar” Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 

Published week Ly at $8.00 a year, /ree postage: or 
for $10.50 Tue Livinc Acs and either one of the American 
$4.00 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, doth postpaid; or for $9 50, Tue Livin 
Ace and Scribner's St. Nicholas or Appleton’s Fournal. 


EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877. 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will be ——s the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuable matter, 
the first installments of a new and erful serial story, 
“Tur Marquis oF Losste, by GEORGE MA CDONALD, 
now a ing in Tue Livine Ace from advance sheets. 

ab Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


10 of 50 
names, printed i ver, sen re 
One D oy Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “ Why, these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern !” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 


cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new ill 
wish for cards it will 

wish for CANNON 

6s tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


GLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawey Street. Roston. 
For circulars and information, address F, B. Snow. 


The Rogers 
UPRIGHT PIANO CO. 


If want to purchase the BEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO in the world,—one that will never get out of tune 
after the stretch is once out of the Strings, at No. 608 
WASHINGTON STREET, GLOBE THEATER 
BUILDING, BOSTON, where a large assortment is of- 
fered for sale or to rent. 100 d 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

}, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzen & Tirt, 102 2d St., Cincinnati. 


Edwards’ School Records 


Daily and Monthly. 


Ihe DAILY is a Teacher's Register and 
Class-book Complete, 


Designed for Recording in a complete and systematic manner, 
and presenting in one view, 


A DAILY RECORD of the Attendance, 
Deportment, and Recitations of 
Pupils for One Month. 


The MONTHLY presents at One View 
a Monthly Record of the same for One 
Year, and contains also a complete Yearly 
Summary of all Statistics usually report- 
ed by Principals and Superintendents. 


“The plan is simple, concise, and comprehensive. I do 
not now know of a better.”"—T. W. Bicknaii, Zditor N. 
EZ. Fournal of Education. 

“| have to-day given them examination, and am prepared 
to say that I comslder them among the very best of those 
highly important necessities in the school room. I think it 
will be easier with them to keep full records, whieh shall be 
of real worth to the school and pupil.””—Ropert ALLEN, 
Pres. So. Ill. Normal University. 

*T hope it will prove the success that it looks to be.”— 
Wma. T Harris, Supt. Schools, St. Louis. 

The special features of Epwarps’ Scuoot Recorps which 
recommend them as superior and preferable to any others, 
are the following : 

1. Completeness. Every item of interest ining 
to the question of a pupil with a school is provided for on 
a single page. 

2. Simplicity. It is necessary to write the pupil's 
name only once a term in the Darly Record for a complete 
record his attendance, deportment, and scholarship in 
each branch of study. His name written once in the 
Monthly Record answers for a year. And in each of these 
—the Daily and the Monthly — the several items of attend- 
ance and scholarship, and the averages, are so recorded that 
they are easily seen at one view. 

3. Cheapness. A comparison of Epwarps’ ScHoor 
Recorps with those commonly used in the schools, will sat- 
isfy any one that are the cheapest, all things considered, 
that can be found. Their cost is a little more than half that 
of the complete systems now in use. 

The Daily contains 48 pages, 81/4 by 1044 inches, ro names 
ona page. The Monthly contains 240 pages, 8% by 1044 
inches, 4 names on a page. 

Edwards’ Daily School Record, 75 cts. 
Edwards’ Monthly School Record, $3.00. 

Specimen copies of either sent for examination on receipt 

of one-half price. 


Address the publishers, 
WINCHELL & KLEIN, 
pan 170 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEHEEHEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Manx, Gillott’s, & name 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 

303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 

With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. . 


School Furniture. 


Andrew + Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 


COMFORT and DURABILITY 
Ki" MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settee, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. $2 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremest Street, Boston. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


*u0js0g EL 


fole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


New York | 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. | 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational Method 
Ideas, and s, should take the NEW-WOR 
SCHOOL JOUBNAL. It is ably conducted; the r 


articles are interesting, practical, and earnest. (" THE 
TEACHERS OF NEW-YORK CITY, where the past : 
Public Schools of the world are found, are its extensive pat- j 
rons, and also write for it. Price $2.50 per year. 
The “NEW COURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every 
new subscriber. 
It is the oldest Weekly Educational Journal pub- 
ed. Established S/X 4 
Specimen copies Ten Cents. 
94m 17 WARREN ST., N. ¥ 


WYER Mr, 
MSELLS Co 


SC HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
toned, } riced, talogues 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 


YALE LOCKS, | 


With smail flat’ steel Keys, applicable to almost every 
and for sale by al 


ardware Dealets. 
@ SECURITY | 


FULL SIZE OF KEY. 


A Special Line of Desk, Drawer, and Cupboard Locks. 
YALE LOCK MFG. CO., 


| Office and Wor 
HENRY R. TOWNE. STAMFORD, CONN. 
Sales { 53 Chambers S8t., N.Y. ] A. T. YOUNG, Agt. 
rooms, } 26 Broad St., Boston. BOSTON. 


men in each County. Address J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Mass. oe 


it 
— 
| 
| 
| | 
Ad 
J 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| : and steady work for one or 
: 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


& HEATH, Boston. 


Essentials of English Grammar. 
use of Schoels. By W. D. Whitney, of Yale Coll 
°75 and ’76 Ed. Harvard Examination 
Hudson’s Ed. of Appison & Gotpsmitu. Revised Ed. of 

Lercuton’s Latin Lassons. 

Fitz’s Globe and Manual. Firtn Music Reaper. 
Arnoip's Enc. Lit. Hvupson’s Text-Booxs of Prose 
AND Pogstry: Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, Words- 
worth, Shakespeare, &c. “Our Wor_p” 
ALLEN & GreenovGn’s complete Latin Works. Goop- 


For the 


win’s Gresx. Wu s Triconometry. Mason’s 

Music, &c. 102 Zz 

FRROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 


GREENLEAF’S New Mathematical Series, 
PARKER’S Exercises in English Composition, 
and other new and popular Text-Booxs. 


For circulars and information, call u or address the 
Publishers, 36 Bromfield Sst. Boston, 
or ORLANDO LEACH, 


142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 10 22 


"THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers of 


Eaton & Bradbury's Series of Mathematios 
Removed Hawley Street, 


To 23 Hawley Street, 
102 


Carter's School Ink 
Writes Black from the Word ‘Go’! 


Never Gets Thick or Stringy / 
Does not Corrode the Pen! 
Contains no Logwood, Alkalies, or Acids / 


— and Prices furnished, and correspondence invited 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


CARTER, DINSMORE & CO. 


35 Batterymarch St., 36 Dey Street, 
. BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


SIL ted Slates, for SLat# or Pencit, 
adopted and —z used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Edu on in New York, Philadelphia, and 

Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. | 
and Stationers them (staple N. ¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE -» 191 Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to Tzacners. 52 


(99 tf) 


BOOK SLATE. 


These celebra- | to 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
~ Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HYURO & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements’ of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (onthiy). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (guarteriy). 
For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
above. 96 tf 


Publish the following 


66d A—D 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 8. 
Patterson's Series of Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 
JAMES M. PALMER, 4zz., 


Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


NEW YORK, 


h 


We have procured 
files of 


journal, 


each 28 cents, which should 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, 


New-England Journal 


styles of very neat BIN DEF § hold the numbers of 

the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 

valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, i 

i $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. P 

i be remitted with the order.— 

Address NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 
Boston, Mass. 


for those desiring 
our Journal, two 


of the 
on 


stamped with name 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krausi’s Inventive Draw 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date) ; 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology; 


Seience Primers ; 
History Primers; 


rnell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address M. w. HAZEN, 
s2 22 Street, BOSTON. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ; 

Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Boek of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8.; . 
Hill’s Geometries. 


Correspondence solicited. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep tHe 
or Merit at THe Vienna ExposiTIon OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any Schoal books. We 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.”” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 
Catalogues i Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 


AMES A. BOWEN 
ents 
Brattle-St, BOSTON. 
56 az 


ALTER H. FAUNCE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 
142 Grand-St., 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
of Histories, and His- 


THE BEST TEXTS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Norton’s Elements of Physics, . . 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, .. 


The above prices are:—I. Price. 
where not already in use. Excuancs 
old books of other series in use in the 

Sincie Specimen Corres for examination with 
‘Introduction’ price (2d column). 


Norton’s Physics * Norton’s Philosophy 


HAS BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


I 


Retail. 
$115 
1.50 


St. Louis. 
Milwaukee. 
Madison, Wis. 
Topeka. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Denver, Col. 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Aaburn, Me, 

New Bedford, Mass. 


ALSO FOR 


Boston. Cincinnati. 

San Francisco, Baltimore. 

Toledo. Des Moines. 

St. Paul. — Kansas City. 

Minneapolis. Wheeling. 

ovington, Ky. aterbury, Conn. 

Springfield, Ill. Willimantic, Conn. 

New Albany, Ind. South Bend, Ind. 

Augusta, Me. Ashburnham, Mass. 

Welifieet, Mass. Rockport, Mass, 

Skowhegan, Me. Manchester, N. H. 

Whitesville, Mass. Concord, N. H. 

Reading, Mass. New Market, N. H. 

Gardner, Mass. Melrose, Mass. 

State Normal, P! th, N. H. 


State Normal, Farmington, Me. 
Cotton, Me. 
La 

Tilden Y. L. Seminary, 

Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 
—— Academy, Mass. 
orcester Military Inst., Mass. 
Pinkeston Academy, N. H. 
Bucksport Seminary, Me. 


State Normal, Salem, Mass. 
State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. 
State Normal, Cortland, N. Y. 
State Normal, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Bates College, Me. 
Robi 


M. W. TEWKSBURY New-England Avent, 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


NTRODUCTION Price—For first introduction into 


a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail on receipt of the 


nson’s Seminary, 
Pierce Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Lapham Institute, Scituate, R. I. 
Gilmanton Academy, N. H: 
&e., &e, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


$.84 $.58 
1.13 15 


corresponding 


Chicago. 
Louisville. 
Dayton, O. 
Omaha. 

Ypsilanti. 
Providence, R. I. 
Portland, Me. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
So. Amesbury, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Farmington, Mass, 
Natick, Mass, 
Arlington, Mass. 


, Exeter, N. H. 


Publish 


’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementa’ Trammar) ; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 

For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T.T. BAILEY, Agt., 
Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


56 Madison St., 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
. Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases vols ): 750. to #14, 
The Elemen Science es (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), 81.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50, 
Hill’s True Order of —_ $1.25. 

c, &c. 
pages, mailed on application, 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray's Botanies ; &. &. &c. 
For New-England States address 

GZO. B. DAMON, 


56 33 Cornhill, Boston. 


g B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Publishers of 

Cutter’s New Series of 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 


Atwater’s Elementary Logic 

Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Seri 

Lippineott’s r of the World, 

Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary ; 
&c., 


a Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction 
furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & O0., Pablishers, 


56 22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 

Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 

Address for New-England States: 

G. WHITTEMORE, 


56 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
| EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 
Hi m’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 


Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood's American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronouncin 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, chool, Public Readings 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public pas 
Private Schools; 
The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 


Handbook 
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Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williame’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 


The Latin-School Claasics,— Parts 
Vose Manual for Railroad En 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulange#) Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece Rome. 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 
Buck’s Universal School Record. 
Buck’s Erasable Recitation Cards. 


L,, PRANG & ©O., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. Wattrer SmiTn, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


SGCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 


Has been REMOVED to 


No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
; MERRILL & CO. 
158 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PU 

Edwards & Webb's Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 

rich’s History of the U. 8. (Seavey’s Revision), 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookk 
Elisworth’'s Steps of Bookkeeping, 
Edwards Warren's Analytical speller. 

wi 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s Firat 8 in Grammar, 
k of Hos 
Kings raley’s Schoo ngs, 
Mac Dictionary of 
For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 


I. and 
; 
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788 Broadway, NEW YORK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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